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EDITORIAL 


Tue Reformation Translation Fellowship, making its report for 

the year 1959, announces that three further books have been 
issued in a Chinese translation, including Dr. Edward J. Young’s 
Old Testament Prophecy. Dr. Samuel G. Craig’s Christianity 
Rightly So Called has been translated, but will not be printed until 
the necessary funds are available. The magazine Reformed Faith 
and Life continues to appear four times a year. Unfortunately, 
the number of people in the Chinese People’s Republic who are 
willing to receive the Fellowship’s publications through the ordinary 
postal channels is becoming smaller. A parallel but independent 
Committee for Reformed Publications has been set up in Formosa, 
with an aggressive plan for the translation and publication of 
theological literature. 


NEw discoveries of manuscripts in the Dead Sea region have 

recently been reported, this time on the Israeli side of the 
frontier. They are to be compared with the discoveries already 
made in the Wadi Murabba‘at rather than with the Qumran 
scrolls. The announcement of their discovery will no doubt stimu- 
late further intensive exploration in the hope of finding more 
material of this kind. 




























THE GENEVAN REVOLUTIONARY 
by W. STANFORD REID 





ANYTHING from the pen of Professor Stanford Reid is sure of e 

welcome from our readers. In this paper, originally read in 
Boston, Mass., at a meeting convened by the New England Calvinistic 
Association, he takes a fresh look at John Calvin. 


THE term “revolutionary” is one which seems to make most 

Christians shudder. Indeed the Evangelical is one who is 
usually only too proud of being a “Conservative.” In some ways 
of course this is good, for he desires to keep “the faith once de- 
livered to the saints”: the doctrine of the inspiration and authority 
of the Scriptures, the deity of Christ, His atoning life, death and 
resurrection, His eventual return in power and judgment. Ail this 
is very good and necessary, particularly in our day of weakening 
principles and fading beliefs. The only trouble is that this 
conservatism frequently denotes a frame of mind which seeks to 
avoid contacts with the changing world and its ideas, and which 
seems to believe that maintaining the status quo in every sphere 
is the fundamental respomsibility of the Christian. Thus the 
modern evangelical is not infrequently a conservative in a purely 
humanistic sense, desiring nothing to change. 

That the Protestant Reformers of the sixteenth century, and 
particularly Calvin, did not hold this point of view would seem 
to be rather obvious. The conservatives of those days were the 
adherents of the old mediaeval church, and even many of the con- 
temporary humanists. Both ecclesiastics and Renaissance thinkers 
often desired reform and correction within the church, but few if 
any favoured a radical and revolutionary approach to all spheres 
of life. Thus Erasmus, Lefévre d’Etaples and others drew back. 
Luther and Calvin followed the views which the would-be reform- 
ers enunciated to their logical conclusions, and became revolution- 
aries who would turn the world upside down. The world could 
be improved, said Erasmus in his /n Praise of Folly, but should 
not be revolutionized.’ Thus to the Roman Catholic and humanist 
alike, the Reformers were wrong, for they were shaking the very 
fabric of society to its foundations. To deal with this charge 


1Cf. Erasmus’s statement on Luther and the Reformation in his letter to 
Pope Leo X (B. J. Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the Continental Re- 
formation (Oxford, 1911], p. 54). 
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THE GENEVAN REVOLUTIONARY 67 
Calvin published his Institutes of the Christian Religion, prefaced 
by a letter to Francis 1 of France pointing out that Protestants 
wished only to return to the old ways. But he could not convince 
anyone that the basic principles of his teachings were not in truth 
revolutionary, for he was much more radical than he thought. 
Forty years after the first edition off the Institutes Archibald 
Hamilton wrote in his De Confusione Calvinianae Sectae apud 
Scotos Ecclesiae Nomen Ridicule Usurpantes (Paris, 1577) to 
demonstrate the “subversive” character of Calvin’s views, while 
a century later Louis Maimbourg in his Histoire de Calvinisme 
(Paris, 1682) repeated the same charges to Louis XIV. Conserva- 
tives of the sixteenth and seventeenth century feared Calvin more 
than do conservatives Mr. Khruschev today. To understand 
the sixteenth-century Reformation and in particular Calvin, there- 
fore, one must always keep in mind his radical and revolutionary 
teaching which made the Reformation such a dynamic movement. 


I, THE CONSERVATIVES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
To understand how opposed to the old order Calvin really was it 
is necessary to look first of all at the conservative forces of the 
day and then to examine his basic teachings. 

The ground motive of medizval thought, based on the Aristote- 
lian “form-substance” dialectic, was that of the duality of nature 
and grace. The universe was in a sense divided into two spheres. 
Nature coincided with the world of material things and human 
action. Grace was the realm of the spiritual, above nature but 
not contrary to it. Thus mediaeval man found himself in a bipar- 
tite world, living in nature by reason and in grace by revelation.’ 

In order to understand this more fully one must look a little 
more closely at the mediaeval world of nature. While it is im- 
possible to go into the matter in detail, one should note that the 
most important duty of the natural philosopher was to discover 
the “essences” of things. Thus the Middle Ages saw a great 
search for “‘universals.” By studying the particulars of the sphere 
of nature, man would discover, for instance, the universals of 
species and genus in which the particulars participate. Such an 
understanding would lead on to a knowledge of God, who is the 
ultimate universal, in whose mind are the ideas behind all other 
universals, but who exists of Himself as the uncaused cause. Thus 
Thomas Aquinas could by remotion and by following back the 
Great Chain of Being deduce the existence of God, in whom being 


2This is the theme of Thomas Aquinas’s Summa Contra Gentiles. Cf. 
also Summa Theologica, 2 I1.Q.ii.a.3. 
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and existence are identical. This he held possible to any man 
who is predominantly intellectual and who has the will to exert 
himself sufficiently to ascertain that there is a God. * 

Aquinas, however, pointed out repeately that man suffered 
under two disabilities. One was that, being finite, he was unable 
to attain to truths beyond reason, while the other was that, being 
a creature of passions, which by the Fall had escaped from the 
control of reason, man usually went astray both morally and 
intellectually. The only answer to these two difficulties was the 
grace of God offered through the church, from which came the 
Biblical revelation and its interpretation, and by whose sacra- 
ments man received the divine power to overcome the sinful urges 
of his lower nature which pervert his will and intellect. Thus, 
while man could know and live by natural law seen in the light 
of reason, for him to attain to the knowledge of the divine, and 
thus to eternal life, the church was absolutely necessary. * 

While this may sound rather theoretical and theological, it was, 
nevertheless. fundamental to the whole complex of medieval 
thought and society. Although the common man did not usually 
grasp all the fine points of the philosophers and theologians, he 
did understand that the universe was separated into two orders 
of “the world” and “the Church.” One might get along very 
well in this world simply by using one’s reason, but to attain to 
what lies beyond, the church with its priesthood, its Canon Law 
and its sacraments remained the only way. Dante’s picturing of 
Aristotle and the other pagan philosophers in the topmost section 
of the Inferno shows this clearly. Human reason placed them as 
far up the ladder as possible, but they dwelt eternally in hope- 
lessness because they had not received grace from the church. 
The sacraments, the priesthood, the religious orders and all other 
trappings of the medieval church made the distinction between 
nature and grace only too clear. * 

Thus the Church’s dogma and rules were basic to the living 
of a Christian life and one’s eventual entry into Paradise. In all 
of this tradition came to play an increasingly important part. 
More and more non-Scriptural elements were added to both the 
church’s theology and her worship. Fostered by such movements 
as the popular preaching order of Franciscan Friars, the Virgin 
Mary and numerous saints became the focal points of the common 


3On Being and Essence, 4. 4Summa Theologica, Ill, Q.1x. 

5Cf. Christopher Dawson, Religion and the Rise of Western Culture, 
(New York, 1958), pp. 216 ff; Dante Alighieri, Divina Commedia, Inferno, 
IV: 131; The Banquet, Tr. IV, cap. vi. 
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man’s thinking. This in turn led to an emphasis upon pilgrimages 
to visit saints’ shrines, and an increase in the amount of the church 
services devoted to the traditions of, and prayers to, the saints. As 
Father McRobert has explained : 
In particular the breviary became cluttered with festivals 
of popular and of local saints and it was no easy matter, 
on occasions, to reconcile the local and general calendars. 
An undue proportion of the office was taken up with legends 
of saints, some of them of very doubtful value. 
This accumulation of feasts suppressed the Sunday and ferial 
offices and eliminated, to too great an extent, the scriptural 
readings and the weekly recitation of the complete psalter, 
Occasionally, moreover, elements of a superstitious character 
disfigured the liturgical books. ® 
In this way tradition and the teachings of men, set forth as divine 
revelation, tended to dominate the whole of medizval life. 

From this root grew the inevitable fruit, legalism. The saying 
of certain words, the performing of certain liturgical acts and above 
all else implicit trust in and obedienca to Mother Church became 
vitally important to one’s eternal welfare. This attitude in turn 
produced superstition. It is no accident that the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries saw a growth of belief in witchcraft which 
reached its most complete expression in the Malleus Maleficarum. 
And even if people were not influenced too greatly by such super- 
stitious concepts, externalism in religion became only too common. 
As long as one performed his religious duties as prescribed by the 
church, all was well, the result being a moral decline which reached 
its nadir in the church itself, and in particular in Rome, during 
the rule of the notorious Borgias and Medicis at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. * 

It was only natural, with such a decline in the church and reli- 
gion generally, that many of the more mentally active should tend 
to concentrate their interest on man and his intellect altogether 
apart from the ecclesiastical organization. With the division of 
reality into nature and grace there has always been a tendency to 
think of man as really intellectually autonomous, even in his 
search for universal essences. With the rise of Nominalism and 
its interest in the particulars of experience this tendency became 
even more marked. Added to this, from 1250 on, the growing 
knowledge of and interest in the thought and letters of the ancient 


®D. McRobert, “Some Sixteenth Century Scottish Breviaries,” Innes 
Review, III (1952), 44. 

™Dawson, op. cit., chap. XII; J. Waterink et al., Culturgeschiedenis van 
het Christendom (Amsterdam, 1950), III, chaps. I-IV. 
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Greek and Roman worlds provided a further stimulus to such a 
philosophy of human autonomy and perfectibility. This attitude 
was most eloquently summed up by Pico della Mirandolla in his 
oration on “The Glory of Man.” ® 

The outcome of the concatenation of these forces was humanism. 
Man is the microcosm of the macrocosm or the universe. If he 
but uses his reason to develop himself properly and adequately he 
will attain to the divine, or if the divine is unacceptable he will 
at least become Castiglione’s perfect courtier. While God and 
the Church were often recognized, and in some cases even empha- 
sized by the humanists, when one examines their views, repeatedly 
one comes back to the fact that man was held to be the dominant 
figure, the one who ruled the cosmos. But it was always difficult 
for the humanists to stop at this point. If nature was man’s, was 
there any reason why he should not by his own power storm 
the gates of heaven, if there were indeed a heaven? From his 
base in nature man now prepared himself to become divine. 

When such thinking was, or for that matter is, applied to life 
it becomes secularism; and the fifteenth century saw secularism 
grow apace. With the revival of trade and the rise of the middle 
class, wealth and luxury became more common and available to 
more people. Thus the ambition to obtain more of this world’s 
goods in order to use them for self-aggrandisement, self-satisfaction 
and enjoyment became increasingly man’s objective. While this 
trend is first particularly noticeable in Italy, wherever, commerce 
expanded and great wealth became available, as in fifteenth and 
sixteenth-century Flanders, France, England and the Rhine Valley, 
such secularism with its eye fixed firmly on the things of this 
world accepted them as the actual if not the titular deity. Men 
such as Savonarola, John Colet, Desiderius Erasmus and others 
might have their doubts about such folly, but by and 
large among the intellectual and economic leaders the sphere of 
nature was becoming man’s God, a philosophy which shows itself 
only too clearly in the thinking of a Machiavelli and a, Benvenufo 
Cellini. ° 

It was against this whole complex pattern of thought and society 
that Luther and Zwingli raised their banner of revolt. The 
Church with its separation of reality into nature and grace at the 


8E. Perroy et al., Le Moyen Age (Paris, 1955), 3éme partie; J. H. Randall, 
Making of the Modern Mind (Boston, 1940), chap. VI. 

°G. R. Potter, ed., The New Cambridge Modern History; 1, The Renais- 
sance (Cambridge, 1957), chap. III. 
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centre of the tangle was the main target, but the concurrent hum- 
anism and secularism for which it was largely responsible also 
came in for the early Reformers’ vigorous criticism. Calvin was 
even more revolutionary than his predecessors, for he did not 
merely attack and criticize but set up a complete system which 
could and did in some areas supplant the old ways of thought and 
action. He was therefore the Protestant revolutionary par excel- 
lence, and against him were directed the main attacks of the 
conservative forces which he was endeavouring to overturn. 


Il, CALVIN’S REVOLUTIONARY PROGRAMME 


In attempting to understand Calvin as a revolutionary, it might 
be well to ask first what caused him to be more revolutionary than 
the other Reformers ? Calvin would probably answer that ulti- 
mately his revolutionary attitude resulted from the work of the 
Holy Spirit. While one may accept this interpretation one must 
also point out, knowing that God works by providential means, 
that there seem to have been two principal historical reasons for 
his radical approach. In the first place he was a Reformer of the 
second generation. His position in time enabled him to look at 
the Reformation a little more objectively than could the others. 
As he was not involved in the labour of trying to hammer out the 
basic elements of doctrine on the anvil of faith, he was able to 
see more clearly their implications and their application. Sec- 
ondly, as a man of keen intellect and understanding, he was willing 
and able to work out systematically, to their ultimate conclusions, 
the fundamentals of Protestant thought. Whether he liked it or 
not, this forced him to a revolutionary position which surpassed 
anything hitherto set forth by the other Reformers. '° 

This raises another point. Was Calvin merely a follower of 
his predecessors? In answering this question one must point out 
that in the first place he was a great systematizer. Having been 
trained both as a humanist and as a lawyer he was eminently 
fitted to analyse both the Bible and other writers, and to set forth 
their teaching in a logical pattern. This made him both the Re- 
formation’s greatest expositor and its most doughty controversalist. 
The very fact that he was logical and systematic in his thinking 
meant that he could employ the work and thought of others most 
effectively. When one has said this, however, one has not said all 
that is possible concerning Calvin, for while he was always willing 
to admit that he based his position on that of Luther and Bucer, 
he also went much farther. By his very systematic approach he 


10B. B. Warfield, Calvin and Calvinism (New York, 1931), pp. 20f. 
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was able to gain new insights and understanding, to see new ways 
of application which his fore-runners had missed. Thus he carried 
Protestant thought out to its logical conclusion. In so doing he 
gave life to new ideas and original applications, which led him to 
reject many of the old views held by his predecessors, who had not 
always seen the implications of their own principles. Thus it 
would seem that Calvin was as original in his thinking as any man 
can be. 

At this point one must consider the character of Calvin’s revolu- 
tionary thinking and programme. Méerely saying that he was 
more systematic and logical than his predecessors is not enough 
for the content of his system of thought was obviously of a most 
radical nature. To discuss Calvin’s views in detail would necessi- 
tate one’s setting forth a complete exposition of the teachings 
contained in the Institutes of the Christian Religion. This is 
clearly impossible owing to the lack of time and space. More- 
over, it would probably be much more effective to read Calvin’s 
two volumes for oneself. For the purpose of bringing the revolu- 
tionary character of Calvin’s thinking into focus, therefore, we 
shall content ourselves with concentrating upon three basic points : 
the fundamental position of the Bible, man’s complete dependence 
upon and responsibility to God, and the absoluteness of God’s 
sovereignty. Here lie the foundations of Calvin’s revolutionary 
system. 

That the position of the Bible in Calvin’s thought is central, 
none will deny. For many years he has been known as “‘the theolo- 
gian of the Word.” He has held this position because of his accept- 
ance of the Bible as the Word of God for, as he says, ‘since we are 
not favored with daily oracles from heaven, and since it is only 
in the Scriptures that the Lord hath been pleased to preserve His 
truth in perpetual remembrance, it obtains the same complete 
credit and authority with believers . . . as if they heard the very 
words pronounced by God himself.” Thus the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, being the written Word of God, speak 
with divine right to the hearts of men. Moreover, Calvin is never 
tired of insisting that the Scriptures are the only source of our 
knowledge of the revelation of God. ** Consequently they possess 
unique sovereignty, the sovereignty of God Himself. 


1Jnstitutes of the Christian Religion (Philadelphia, 6th edit.), bk. I, chap. 
VII: 1; E. A. Dowey, The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s Theology (New 
York, 1952), pp. 89ff; A. D. R. Polman, “Calvin on the Inspiration of Scrip- 
tures,” in John Calvin, Contemporary Prophet, J. Hoogstra, ed. (Grand 
Rapids, 1959); R. S. Wallace, Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word and Sacrament 
(Edinburgh, 1953), chap. VIII. 
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Lys By this Biblical emphasis, Calvin flatly excludes human reason 
ied | as the ultimate authority. He repeatedly asserts that man’s reason 
he | if so corrupt and faulty that he neither can know nor wants to 
to know any truth unless the grace of God intervenes to restrain his 
lot corruption. Calvin’s reaction, therefore, to a discussion of his 
it originality would have been decidedly negative, for he would have 
an held that if his ideas were truly original they were wrong. Only 
if he thought Biblically would he be thinking God’s thoughts after 
lu- § him and so thinking correctly. Since Calvin’s day Calvinists have 
fas | accepted this basic presupposition, holding that they are Calvinists, 
gh his spiritual descendants, because he was an accurate expositor of 
dst the Bible. 
Si- This brings one to the question of Calvin and his method of 
gs Biblical exegesis, for in that also Calvin was radical and revolu- 
s | tionary. In expounding the Scriptures he employed the most 
- os recently developed methods of the humanists, by applying the 
as fl grammatico-historical method of interpretation. What do the 
u- Scriptures actually say? was his question. The old four-fold 
we ff method of interpretation he rejected for what might be called a 
s: 65 literal approach, since by the old system one heard not God, but 
me <5 man, speaking. Thus, while accepting the authority of the Old 
I's ; Testament, he made it subordinate to the New. Moreover he 


fy § recognized poetry as poetry, prophecy as prophecy, and history as 
history. By this means and by this means alone, he felt, would 


al, one be able to hear God speaking authoritatively in and through 
O- the Bible. *? 

t- Yet Calvin was no rationalistic Lorenzo Valla in his Biblical 
re studies, for he realized probably more clearly than any other Re- 
ly | formers that the corrupt human intellect could not attain to God’s 
is truth merely by reading the Scriptures. At times one obtains the 
te impression that Luther held that the Bible of itself was enough, 
ry but Calvin insisted that one could truly understand the Scriptures, 
he actually hear God speaking, only when the Spirit of God had 
ik opened one’s ears and one’s heart to His Word. Then, and not 
va before, would one recognize the Bible as the Word of God and 
e understand what it had to say. Thus Calvin, while insisting on 


the most scientific techniques for understanding the text, likewise 
held firmly to the belief that solely by divine grace could one really 


P- hear and appreciate the fact that God was speaking in and through 
“ the written Word. ** 

id 12Warfield, op. cit., p. 9; cf. Calvin’s “Epistle Dedicatory,”” Commentary 
nt on Romans. 


13Jnsts. bk. 1, chap. VII; Dowey, op. cit., pp. 172 ff. 
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That such a position was revolutionary is easily seen when one 
compares it with the thought either of mediaeval scholasticism or 
of Renaissance humanism. Calvin’s insistence on the authority 
of the Scriptures and the necessity of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit cut the ground from under both ecclesiastical traditions and 
humanistic rationalism. He rejected both points of view and did 
it with a consistency and thoroughness unknown to the other 
Reformers. Thus he was, by his very view and use of the Scrip- 
tures, a thoroughgoing revolutionary. Moreover, his position with 
regard to the Bible remains revolutionary today, for were the non- 
Christian to accept it he would be obliged to change his position 
completely, while even most Christians would find that Calvin's 
whole-hearted application of the doctrine of Biblical authority and 
his method of exegesis demand of their thought almost as radical 
a change. 

Involved in Calvin’s view of the Scriptures was a second revo- 
lutionary tenet, man’s dependence upon and responsibility to God. 
If one accepts the position that he must heed and obey implicitly 
God’s inscripturated Word, one presupposes the prior obligation 
to obey God. Thus, says Calvin, the creature of God has the 
responsibility of seeking to do God’s will and manifest His glory 
in all things, “for there is no part of our life, and no action so 
minute, that it ought not to be directed to the glory of God, and 
that we must take care that even in eating and drinking we may 
aim at the advancement of it.” ** 

This applies not only to the unbeliever. Calvin, as one may see 
by only a cursory glance at the /nstitutes, took the doctrine of the 
Fall and of man’s total depravity very seriously. By sinning, man 
has not merely lost a donum superadditum of grace whose dis- 
appearance allows the passions to overcome the reason; he has 
become corrupt in all his parts so that every action is likewise 
corrupt. ‘* Calvin was not, on the other hand, prepared to accept 
the teaching that by sin man had become “a block and a stock.” 
Rather he held that by the grace of God, man’s sin is restrained so 
that, while totally depraved, he still continues to be a man and is 
still responsible to glorify God. 

It is because man has this continuous obligation to glorify God 
and yet is totally unable to fulfil it that God in His mercy has 
redeemed a great multitude through Jesus Christ His Son, who “by 
his obedience has really procured and merited grace from the 

144Comment on 1 Cor. 10:31; H. G. Stoker, “Calvin and Ethics,” in 
Hoogstra, op. cit. 

15Jnsts. bk. I, chap. XV : 7; bk. II, chap. III. 
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Father for us.” ** But even this was not enough, since man would 
not lay hold upon the author of salvation did not God draw him 
that he might cast himself upon Christ as his one hope of eternal 
life. Thus to Calvin the problem of man’s inability to love God 
with all his heart was solved only by the gracious redemptive 
action of the Triune God. This is the work of the Spirit “by 
which we are introduced to the enjoyment of Christ and all his 
benefits.”’7_ By Him man is brought back to realize his own 
hopelessness and, in utter despair of achieving anything for himself, 
to turn to God in faith. When man has come to this position, 
finding Christ as his Saviour and Lord, to Calvin he should have 
a new and deeper sense of his responsibility to God. As a Christian 
he realizes that his whole life and well-being here, as well as here- 
after, are dependent upon God. Therefore, he should seek to 
glorify God by every means possible, using his liberty fully but 
judiciously and striving to conform himself to Christ. Only in 
this way will he truly manifest his responsibility to the redeeming 
God. ** 

While many Christians today may think that these views are not 
very unusual, Calvin’s point of view differed as radically from 
that of the Middle Ages with its separation of nature and grace, 
reason and revelation, as it did from that of humanism’s insistence 
upon the autonomy of human thought and action. Indeed he 
even went farther than most of his fellow-Reformers, and much 
farther than many evangelicals today, in insisting that the Christian 
must submit to God’s word in all aspects of the Christian life. 
In so doing he began a social and political revolution in Europe 
which may not yet have seen its end. 

In considering Calvin’s revolutionary ideas, however, we have 
not yet come to that which is absolutely central. The authority 
of Scripture and the utter dependence of man upon God are both 
important but they both presuppose the absolute sovereignty of 
God Himself. It is true that Calvin derives the doctrine of God’s 
sovereignty from the Scriptures, but he is also never weary of 
telling us that the Scriptures are to be believed and obeyed because 
they are the Word of the sovereign God, recognized as such by 
virtue of the free gift of God’s Spirit. Similarly the responsibility 
of man to God arises from the fact that man is a creature of God 


16] bid., bk. II, chap. XVII: 3. 

11] bid., bk. III, chap. I: 1. 

18This I have dealt with more fully in “The Christian in the World: A 
Facet of Calvin’s Thought,” The Gordon Review, III (1957), 40 ff. 
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who sustains, governs and judges him according to His perfect 
sovereign will. ** 

In all his thinking Calvin was determined to maintain the 
Biblical position that God “as an absolute sovereign rules his 
own empire for himself, and is thus beyond all danger of change.” 
This doctrine he strengthened by his insistence upon the view that 
the Bible taught the absolute equality of the three persons of the 
Trinity, so that when the Son and the Spirit acted and act in history 
they do so in the full power of the Godhead. To Calvin, God is 
sovereign in every sense of the word for “this world is administered 
by God’s secret providence, and . . . nothing happens but what 
ue has commanded and decreed.” *° Here is probably his most 
clear-cut statement of the doctrine. 

That this belief was not peripheral but stood at the very centre 
of his whole system of thought is abundantly clear. His doctrines of 
creation and of providence, as they appear in the Institutes, are 
inconceivable apart from his belief in the sovereignty of God. 
His concept of the world, its origin and its continuance, is based 
upon the fact that all exists by God’s free will and action alone. 
How much more is this true of his doctrine of redemption, in which 
he sets forth the view that God’s saving work arose entirely and 
totally from His sovereign power and grace. It is in the light of 
these facts that one must see his exposition of the Biblical doctrine 
of election and other, perhaps unpopular, teachings that he pro- 
pounded. **. As Lecerf has pointed out, this doctrine controlled 
all his thinking. 

It was just because of this belief in God’s sovereignty that Calvin 
was never prepared to intrude into the mysteries of God’s being 
or actions. In his comments on Deuteronomy 29: 29 he is very 
insistent that the secret things belong to God, a position which 
he sets forth in all his writings. This comes out particularly in 
his comments on those who would attempt to explain the relation- 
ship between God’s sovereignty and man’s responsibility when he 
says, referring to Romans 9 : 20, “‘as though the Spirit of God were 
silent for want of reason, and not rather that by his silence he 
reminds us, that a mystery which our minds cannot comprehend 
ought to be reverently adored, and that he thus checks the wanton- 
ness of human curiosity.” Since God is sovereign, man has no 


198A. Lecerf, Etudes Calvinistes (Neuchatel, 1949), pp. 11-24. 

20Jnsts., loc. cit. 

*1/bid., bk. III, chap. XXII : Dowey, op. cit., pp. 210 ff.; Lecerf, op. cit., 
pp. 25f. 
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right to demand that God explain all his actions to us; and even 
if He should explain such mysteries, “we cannot contain his 
immense wisdom in our small measure.” *? For Calvin, therefore, 
man’s ignorance of the diverse unexplained mysteries of the faith 
is merely a necessary corollary of God’s absolute sovereignty. 

It is Calvin’s consistent acceptance of this doctrine that has made 
him such a revolutionary thinker. Others in the Middle Ages, such 
as Bernard of Clairvaux, had spoken of God’s sovereignty in 
certain areas of existence. William of Occam had expounded 
God’s sovereignty particularly in relation to His will which became 
the essence of arbitiariness, but he had not even carried this through 
to its logical conclusion. Calvin, however, beginning with the 
Biblical doctrine of the ontological Trinity as the sovereign God, 
followed the Scriptures, carrying the doctrine into every field of 
thought and action. This meant a rejection of Roman Catholic 
synergism as expressed in the “faith and works” of the Council 
of Trent. It also meant a denial of the autonomy of man’s reason 
and determination as expressed in the humanism of a Pico della 
Mirandolla or a Pompanazzi. Instead he laid new foundations for 
all human thought and action. 

Setting forth the universal sovereignty of God, he made nature 
something new. As Jerome Zanchius, one of Calvin’s followers, 
pointed out during the latter’s life-time, nature is God’s handiwork 
which reveals God. For this reason men should learn more of the 
physical sciences in order that in the light of the Scriptures they 
may know and understand God more fully. This point of view 
had not a little to do with the growth of the early study of natural 
science. For since God is sovereign over nature as Creator and 
Sustainer, nature is the proper object of man’s interest and study 
to the glory of God. 

Coupled with this, God’s sovereignty extends also to human 
society. Individuals are responsible to obey and serve God in 
this world in every aspect of life. Here Calvin laid the foundation 
for much of the “rugged individualism” and the tendency to non- 
conformity which has characterized western development, and yet 
he would not have agreed with the lengths to which it has some- 
times gone, for he insisted that the commands of God, negative as 
well as positive, must always be obeyed. To achieve this end he 
also maintained that society must come under the sovereignty of 
God, both ruler and subject being directly responsible to him who 
is Lord of lords and King of kings. Here lie the origins of some 


22Comment on Rom. 9 : 20. 
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aspects of modern democracy, tied inseparably to the sovereignty 
of God. * 

Such an attitude in the sixteenth century was incontestably 
revolutionary for it struck hard at the roots of medieval and 
renaissance society. The hierarchical church and monarchical 
despotism experienced the unpleasant sensation of being brushed 
aside to give place to the sovereign God. There is little wonder 
that priest and monarch, scholar and soldier, turned on this doc- 
trine with terrible fury to denounce it and to destroy it wherever 
they could track it down. Yet they did not succeed, and Calvin’s 
ideas have become part of our Christian heritage. The only 
thing is that today his ideas have become so clouded with ration- 
alism, ecclesiasticism and pietism that most people no longer know 
his revolutionary doctrine. 

What then does Calvin have to say to twentieth-century Christ- 
ians? First and foremost they are to be revolutionaries, not with 
bomb and knife, but by witnessing to God’s sovereignty. They 
must not, however, witness in abstract terms. Rather they should 
set forth the fact that God is the sovereign Creator, Sustainer and 
Redeemer, the Lord of all. This is revolutionary in all times and 
in all circumstances, for it strikes at the root of man’s smugness 
and self-confidence, facing him with his nothingness before the 
sovereign God. 

The Christian must then go on to witness to man’s responsibility 
to believe the promises freely offered unto him by God. Further- 
more he must stress the fact that belief should always result in 
obedience to God’s commands. True faith must produce life, a 
life which shows forth the glory of the Sovereign. These are the 
obligations which the Christian must present to men. But if one 
truly believes this, then one’s own life should show this revolu- 
tionary approach that Christians may once again begin to 
turn the world upside down. 


McGill University, Montreal. 


23Cf. C. G. Singer, “Calvin and the Social Order”; and W. S. Reid, 
“Calvin and the Political Order,” in Hoogstra, op. cit.; Lecerf, op. cit., 
pp. 99 ff. 





A CHRISTIAN APPROACH 
TO LITERATURE 


by A. G. NEWELL 


R. NEWELL, who is a member of the staff of Liverpool 

University Library, considers in the following pages one 
important aspect of the question how Christians ought to “use the 
world” (| Cor. 7: 31), and introduces us to a writer who gave it 
earnest consideration in the early nineteenth century. 


I this paper I attempt, firstly, to give a brief account of the 
problem of the Christian approach to literature, and, secondly, 

to examine in some detail the distinctively evangelical attitude to 

literary art of an early nineteenth-century Christian, John Foster. 


The problem of the gulf that exists between what writers say and 


what their readers believe to be true goes back as far as Plato. Of 
recent years it has again come to the fore and caused considerable 
discussion in critical circles. A. C. Bradley described the experience 
of poetry as an end in itself, and maintained that to appreciate it 
one must conform to its rules and leave behind the beliefs that one 
holds in the world of reality.| Others have expressed the same 
idea, while concurring with T. S. Eliot’s assertion that “ the problem 
of belief is very complicated and probably quite insoluble.”? A 
recent collection of essays attempts to clarify (at least) the situation 
in the light of modern critical notions, and in the process some 
illuminating remarks are thrown out. One of the contributors to 
this symposium writes : 


It seems to me that our experience in reading serious hiterature, 
when uninhibited by theoretical prepossessions, engages the whole 
mind, including the complex of common sense and moral beliefs and 
values deriving from our experience in this world. Yet I also think it 
essential to save the basic insight of aesthetic theory since the eighteenth 
century: that a poem is a self-sufficient whole which is to be read for 
its own sake, independently of the truth it may communicate or the 
moral and social effects it may exert, and that its intrinsic value con- 
stitutes its reason for existing as a poem and not as something else. 


1 Poetry for poetry's sake (Oxford, 1901), p. 8. 
2 Selected essays, 1917-1932 (London, 1932), p. 138. 
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He feels it necessary to add that “this looks very much like an 
attempt to have art for art’s sake and eat it too.”’$ 

Professor Abrams puts it well; later he asserts that a truly 
impassive reader, “all his beliefs suspended or anaesthetized”, 
would render a poet helpless “to endow his work with interest 
and power.’ Hence he concludes that although the poet “is 
entitled to his initial predication, or myth, or donnée, whether or 
not he is prepared to assert it outside the poem . . . [he] must still 
win our imaginative consent to the aspects of human experience 
he presents, and to do so he cannot evade his responsibility to the 
beliefs and prepossessions of our common experience, common 
sense, and common moral consciousness.”> “ There is no escaping 
the circumstance that a poet must submit to the conditions of 
human nature in order to be their master.”® Both poet — creative 
writer — and reader are entitled to their beliefs, their schemes of 
moral values, but for the effective communication of artistic truth 
— indeed, for its very existence —a balance must be struck between 
them. 

Such a conclusion would seem to be an acceptable basis for 
deeper consideration of the subject. The particular aspect with 
which we are concerned is precisely the opposite to that explored 
by Professor Bush in another essay in the collection already cited. 
His problem of belief is specifically religious. After sketching the 
history of the interpretation of religious myth from the adventures 
of Homer’s gods to the medieval attempts to enjoy the pagan 
classics by reading them allegorically, he presents the twentieth- 
century version of the difficulty: “Whereas the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance were concerned with making pagan literature not 
only safe but morally helpful for Christian readers, the problem 
now is to make Christian literature acceptable to predominantly 
pagan readers in what it has become fashionable to call the post- 
Christian era.” 


3M. H. Abrams, “ Belief and suspension of disbelief”, in Literature and 
belief, ed. Abrams (English Institute Essays, New York, 1958), pp. 11-12. 
He quotes Bradley and Eliot as above. 

4 Op. cit., p. 17. 

5 Op. cit., p. 28. 

6 Op. cit., p. 30. 

7 Douglas Bush, “ Tradition and experience”, in ibid., p. 32 cf. C. L. 
Wrenn, “On the continuity of English poetry ”, Anglia, LXXVI, 1958, p.44. 
“The student of mediaeval literature .. . must . . . seek to acquire by 
imaginative effort or mental stimulation, for example, an actively sympa- 
thetic belief in the postulates and assumptions of that ‘Catholic’ faith 
which . . . dominated almost the whole of mediaeval poetry.” 
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The modern agnostic experiences difficulties with overtly 
Christian literature. In the same writer’s words, “ how far can the 
non-Christian reader appreciate and assimilate poetry more or less 
based on Christian belief, and belief of an older and more funda- 
mentalist kind than that of modern liberal Protestantism? ’® Of 
course, Professor Bush comes to the conclusion that “the great 
poetry of religious meditation, the poetry that really comes home 
to modern readers who do not share the beliefs it embodies, is that 
which extends beyond the particular creed and personality of its 
author, which grows out of and embraces general human experience, 
. . . Even if a reader views the Christian story and Christian 
symbols as no more than archetypal myths, his doing so is a 
recognition of their experiential validity, their truth to life.”? How 
else can the agnostic appreciate a very large proportion of literature 
without making himself intellectually dishonest? Professor Bush 
recognizes the existence of the opposite problem — that of Christian 
readers troubled as to their appreciation of works based on non- 
Christian or anti-Christian beliefs —for, after asserting, on the 
evidence of his teaching experience, that neither Roman Catholics 
nor Protestants seem to encounter “serious” difficulties with either 
the writing of Roman Catholics or the literature of traditional 
Protestantism, he states: “Some problems do arise for Christian 
readers of non-Christian literature, which is a large part of the 
world’s writing in prose and verse. Christians of critical sophistica- 
tion, who are presumably not very numerous [sic], may study and 
aesthetically enjoy much that they regard as inadequate or 
erroneous.”!° He might have added that they may also convince 
themselves of the orthodoxy of what they aesthetically enjoy, as 
do C. §. Lewis'! and Sister Miriam Joseph’? (to whom Bush refers), 
where the heretical Milton is discovered to be firstly, an orthodox 
Christian, and secondly, the holder of unimpeachable Roman 
Catholic doctrines.13 


8 Op. cit., p. 33. 

9 Op. cit., pp. 40-41. 

10 Op. cit., pp. 33-34. 

11 A preface to Paradise Lost (London, 1942). 

12 “* Orthodoxy in Paradise Lost”, in Laval théologique et philosophique, 
8, no. 2, 1952. 

13 It is interesting, if unfair, to note in this connexion the attitude of Rev. 
Thomas Beverley, rector of Lilley (Herts), who predicted the end of the 
world for 1697 and, on surviving into 1698, “‘ wrote a book to prove that 
the world had come to an end without anybody noticing it.” See Christopher 
Hill, “‘ John Mason and the end of the world”, in History Today, Novem- 
ber, 1957. Whatever the relationship of De Doctrina Christiana to Paradise 
Lost chronologically, Milton was never the orthodox puritan. 
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The Christian is the reader whose intellectual position is the 
most interesting and the most difficult. If he is not “ critically 
sophisticated ” he will, presumably, be unaware of th: nature, if 
not the existence, of this problem. He will cither like or dislike 
what he reads, influenced to some extent by any Christian or non- 
Christian attitude or content in the particular book. On the other 
hand, he may well reject anything patently anti-Christian without 
a reading, and, indeed, limit himself to literature of a definitely 
Christian nature. There remains a third possibility, that he 
experiences no problem whatever, enjoying but mentally discarding 
any work the contents of which directly or indirectly challenges 
his faith. But Bush posits the existence of a not very numerous 
band of critical Christian readers, They are able, he thinks, to 
enjoy aesthetically what they regard as inadequate or erroneous, 
because they do not read the works of unbelievers or heretics who 
are also poets or novelists or playwrights as theological treatises 
to be refuted. Again, the Christian reader does not give the same 
kind of attention to William Perkins’ A Discourse of Conscience 
as he does to The Holy War; he reads the first as the theological 
and devotional work that it is intended to be, and he approaches 
Bunyan’s narrative with that critical carefulness that a literary 
classic — even a minor one — deserves for its full appreciation.‘ 
But he can never abandon his beliefs for the purpose of enjoying 
something pagan or heretical; his appreciation of Bunyan, more- 
over, critical though it be, will be the deeper because of the 
author’s overt Christianity in both attitude and material. This is 
to say that the Christian reader approaches literature as a Christian, 
and his response will be determined by his Christian beliefs 
which inform his whole mental attitude, consciously as well as 
unconsciously. 

Another of the contributors to the volume of English Institute 
Essays puts it this way: “It is... the nature of literature itself 
that compels the critic finally to move beyond the level of verbal 


14Lest any should suggest that these examples presuppose an historical 
interest beyond their intrinsic literary merit, I offer a modern pair: James 
Denney’s The death of Christ and D. H. Lawrence’s The rainbow. The 
Christian’s critical appreciation of the latter cannot be heightened by its 
author's attitude. His nonconformist upbringing and what is often described 
as his religious feeling do not make him a Christian—pace Fr. Jarrett-Kerr, 
who follows Prof. Lewis and Sister Miriam Joseph by reading his author's 
views as a fairly close approximation to his own, in his pseudonymous 
D. H. Lawrence and human existence (London, 1951), by “ Fr. William 
Tiverton.” 
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analysis to the level of metaphysical and theological valuation. On 
this level, of course, he can establish the propriety of his judgments 
only by reference to his own insight, his own scale of values, his 
own sense of what is important in art and in life.”45 He goes on 
to quote S. L. Bethell’s assertion that “there is no ‘ impartiai 
criticism” . . . or rather there is no critical neutrality; there are 
only Christian critics and Marxist critics and Moslem critics — 
and critics who think themselves disinterested but who are really 
swayed unconsciously by the beliefs they have necessarily acquired 
by being members of a particular society in a particular place and 
time.””16 

This seems self-evident to a subscriber to a dogmatic faith. It 
leaves untouched, however, the actual experience — the considered 
critical judgment — of the Christian reader faced with a work of 
literature. Granted, he must be true to his own self, and he must 
honestly record the impression the work makes upon his Christian 
sensibility (we remember Lawrence’s definition of the critic’s 
task),*7 but what sort of result does this give in practice ? What 
does he make of “ that large part of the world’s writing in prose 
and verse” that Bush proffers for the aesthetic contemplation of 
the small company of critically sophisticated Christian readers, if 
he is not prepared to take Bradley’s advice and surrender the 
beliefs that he holds in the world of reality? 

Professor Scott attempts to solve this crucial problem thus: “Jn 
principle, I should . . . expect the Christian reader at least — all 
other things being equal—more enthusiastically to give his 
suffrage to a literature that was Christianly oriented than to one 
which was not. But, now, not as a principle but as a matter of 
fact, the Christian reader lives in a period whose characteristic 
quality, at least ever since the Renaissance, has been defined . . . 
not merely by a dissociation of faith from knowledge but by what 
has been the profounder severance of faith from sensibility. ‘ It is 
this rift,” says [Erich] Heller, ‘which has made it impossible for 
most Christians not to feel, or at least not to feel also as true 


15N. A. Scott, Jr., “ The collaboration of vision in the poetic act: the 
religious dimension ”, in ibid., p. 135. 

16 Essays on literary criticism and the English tradition (London, 1948), 
pp. 24-25, quoted by Scott, loc. cit. Compare T. S. Eliot on the impossibility 
of drawing a line between aesthetic criticism and moral and social criticism, 
op. cit., p. 92. 

17“ Literary criticism can be no more than a reasoned account of the 
feeling produced upon the critic by the book he is criticising” (from 
Lawrence’s essay on John Galsworthy). 
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many “truths” which are incompatible with the truth of their 
faith.”!8 ... This being the case, the Christian reader will actually 
respond to the various beliefs which literature may present with 
much the same latitudinarianism that any other sensitive reader in 
our time will bring to bear upon his dealings with literary art: that 
is to say, what he will principally require is that the view of life 
that is conveyed by the given poem or novel commend itself as a 
possible view, as one to which an intelligent and sensitive observer 
of the human scene might be led by a sober consideration of the 
facts of experience. And, though he will agree with Eliot that to 
judge a work of art by artistic standards and to judge it by religious 
standards ought to ‘come in the end to the same thing ’,!? he will 
recognize, as Eliot does, that, in our time, this is an end at which 
none of us is likely to arrive.”’2¢ 

I have quoted Scott at such length because his description of 
the predicament and the reaction of the Christian reader in the 
modern world is one which is very probably true. To confine 
oneself to Christian literature is virtually to cut oneself off from 
contemporary creative writing; to view the literature of more recent 
times through Christian eyes is, in most cases, to reject it. Hence 
the Christian reader is driven to accept a compromise such as Scott 
suggests; he can, indeed, only agree with Eliot, while regretting the 
necessity of having to do so. 

But the position to which it seems the Christian must retreat 
can hardly be called “Christian”; its very occupation indicates 
the surrender of certain principles, which, if held and applied, 
would have led to conclusions and judgments different from those 
implied by the compromise. It is Jegitimate for the Christian to 
appreciate the world-view of an unbeliever, but he cannot accept 
it as “true”, and although he may admit it to be possible, he 
cannot receive it uncritically, setting aside his “ prejudices”. The 
Christian’s outlook is essentially, radically, other; it is based on 
belief in God, who is revealed in the Scriptures and in Jesus 
Christ. For the Christian anything other than the Biblical world- 
view is wrong, is fundamentally perverted. The maintenance of 
dogmatic beliefs does not preclude intellectual activity or aesthetic 
appreciation, but such a position does exclude uncritical judgments, 
and it cannot produce an approbation of non-Christian literature 
which fails to mention what the Christian must see as a crippling 
deficiency in his author. Emiie Cailliet points out the overwhelming 


18 The disinherited mind (Philadelphia, 1952), p. 125. 
19 Notes towards the definition of culture, p. 29. 
20 Op. cit., pp. 137-138. Scott's italics. 
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sense Of frustration and fear in contemporary novelists, and cites 
Maupassant, Dostoievsky, Dos Passos, Koestler and Hemingway, 
among others. He directs attention to the vacuum produced by 
the widespread intellectual abandonment of Biblical Christianity 
during the eighteenth century, and to the rise of the novel of the 
supernatural, the spread of secretive cults and interest in witchcraft 
and similar subjects which contrived to fill the gap.2! This situation 
has not disappeared; creative writers and their critics are still 
endeavouring to satisfy themselves and their readers with work 
embodying essentially non-Christian beliefs, whether overtly, as in 
The Plumed Serpent, or implicitly, as in A Passage to India and 
similar work informed by “ humanist” principles. Such principles, 
of course, are not confined to the literature of the past two hundred 
years; in English, essentially un-Christian beliefs pervade poetry as 
far back as Beowulf,22 and the efforts of medieval and Renaissance 
Christianity to reconcile the classics with revealed religion are well 
enough known. If the Christian reader is to remain true to his 
faith, to be ready to show his colours at all times, to use Cailliet’s 
phrase, he cannot accept the psychologically convincing, but too 
comfortable, compromise expressed by Scott. 

It seems, then, that the Christian critic is caught at a disadvan- 
tage. Opponents will be eager to resurrect the old charges about 
Calvin’s lack of aesthetic appreciation?® and the iconoclastic 


21 The Christian approach to culture (New York, 1953), chap. 14. 

22 The problem of the Christian elements in Beowulf has been discussed 
often enough. R. W. Chambers, Beowulf and the heroic age in England 
(London, 1939) admits the Christian and heathen elements are sometimes 
incongruous, but asserts that the poem’s whole spirit is Christian. C. L. 
Wrenn in his edition (1953) agrees. W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and epic 
tradition (London, 1930) recognizes that the poem’s Christianity, though 
ever present, is superficial, and that its real vitality lies in its paganism. 
D. Whitelock, The audience of Beowulf (Oxford, 1950), suggests that the 
poem is free from Christian polemic because its audience was accustomed 
to accept Christian dogma. J. R. R. Tolkien, Beowulf, the monsters and 
the critics (British Academy Lecture, 1936), maintains that the absence of 
all definitely Christian names and terms is intentional, and that Christian 
colouring occurs only in the poet’s comments. Ritchie Girvan, Beowulf and 
the seventh century (London, 1935), thinks that the author’s mental attitude 
is certainly Christian. In his edition of the poem (Manchester, 1935) F. 
Sedgefield sees the poet as a Christian without much doctrinal knowledge. 
There is an exhaustive bibliography in F. Klaeber’s edition. It will be seen 
that no unanimity exists on this question. Cf. D. Fanger, “ Three aspects 
of Beowulf and his God”, Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, LIX, 1958, pp. 
172-179. 

23 But cf. A. M. Hunter, The teaching of Calvin, 2nd ed. (London, 1950), 
pp. 272-294; J. T. McNeill, The history and character of Calvinism (New 
York, 1954), pp. 231-233, 167-168. 
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activities of the English and continental Reformed Churches, 
imagining the Christian critic to resemble Macaulay’s savage and 
unjust caricature of the puritan.24 On the one hand, the Christian 
reader, assuming him to be critically sophisticated, has to recognize 
the literary and artistic validity and greatness of certain work, 
while on the other his Christian beliefs disable him from expressing 
unqualified approbation of many masterpieces because he cannot 
agree with the evident viewpoint of the author. He cannot, being 
intelligent, read uncritically, nor can he ignore the bulk of creative 
literature; he cannot surrender his beliefs temporarily, as some 
advise. 

Our Christian reader finds himself more or less back where he 
started, although he sees the issues more clearly. He is ready to 
assert with Bethell that there cannot be impartial criticism; he 
agrees with the view that the Christian, privileged to judge with 
the perspective of truth, must abandon neither his critical discipline 
nor his beliefs, and that if he fails to win the respect (if not the 
agreement) of other critics it is his criticism that is wrong, and 
not any disabling orthodoxy.25 He remains uninstructed as to what 
he must do. Guidance must, it seems to me, be sought in this 
important matter. For it is important. If the agnostic finds 
difficulty in appreciating Christian work, how much more difficult 
it should be for the holder of a dogmatic faith to approach 
explicitly un-Christian art. The critics already mentioned have 
difficulty in rationalizing their appreciation of work which does 
not accord with their beliefs, and avoid expression of it by making 
the work correspond as nearly to their convictions as renders it 
safely acceptable, Sister Miriam Joseph and C. S. Lewis as 





24 History of England, 4th ed. (1849), I, pp. 79-81, 160-163. Cf. P. A. 
Scholes, The puritans and music (London, 1934), p. 103 for an outspoken 
criticism of Macaulay. Cf. also Horton Davies, The worship of the English 
puritans (Westminster, 1948), pp. 268-272. 

25.W. Stein, “Christianity and the common pursuit”, The Northern 
Miscellany, I, 1953. I find it difficult to agree with the statements that “ the 
Christian approaching a non-Christian work has merely to hold part of 
himself in reserve,” and that the finest liberal critics are very nearly 
Christian. See D. J. Enright’s criticism of Stein in “ Literature, criticism 
and belief”, in The apothecary’s shop (London, 1957), where he points out 
that Leavis is just a moralist and not a metaphysician or a theologian. 
Enright agrees with Stein that a critic must show his beliefs, as do Johnson 
and Leavis. But he writes from the liberal standpoint and so cannot see 
the fundamental cleavage between Christian truth and “immunity from 
belief’, which Stein, while recognising its existence, was endeavouring to 
bridge by suggesting that the best critics practise their art from what 
amounts to an essentially Christian viewpoint. 
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Christians, Douglas Bush as an agnostic. Walter Stein has trouble 
in making his obvious appreciation of the work of liberal critics 
like F. R. Leavis square with his beliefs; Dr. Leavis himself 
experiences some uneasiness in evaluating Bunyan’s work precisely 
on account of his author’s “ narrow Calvinistic” creed: his finely 
discriminating essay expresses his appreciation of the Christian 
writer in spite of what he sees as a belief containing ugly and petty 
aspects.2° There is, then, a problem which stands in the way of 
Christian and agnostic alike, of the believer in any religious creed 
and the unbeliever. It is particularly severe for the Christian. A 
starting point for a Christian critique can be sought in the writings 
of sincere exponents of dogmatic Christianity, and a body of such 
work lies ready in the volumes of the English Puritans. But it is to 
the writings of a much later Christian that I wish to draw attention 
- John Foster.?” 
I! 


That great English Puritan William Perkins describes theology 
as “the science of living blessedlie for ever,”*8 and John Foster is 
as practical. Born in 1770, something of a failure as a Baptist 
minister,2? he devoted himself in later life to the writing of essays. 
Two volumes of his contributions to the Eclectic Review were 
published, one year after his death, in 1844. But his reputation 
rested on the popular Essays in a series of letters. These were 
published in two volumes in 1805 while Foster was minister of a 
congregation at Sheppard’s Barton, Frome, and were addressed to 
Miss Maria Snooke, whom he afterwards married. Within four 
months a second edition was called for, and a third in 1806. The 
book, with a new preface to the ninth edition, went into twenty- 
nine editions at least.*° Apart from the articles mentioned, Foster 


26 The common pursuit (London, 1952), p. 206. 

271 was directed to him by H. J. C. Grierson, Cross-currents in English 
literature of the XVIIth century (London, 1948), pp. 1-4, etc. 

28.4 Golden Chaine, or The Description of Theologie, 2nd ed. (1597), 
p.9. 

29 Thomas Hamilton in D.N.B. says that the congregations in his care 
always diminished in size. His fortnightly lectures at the Broadmead 
Chapel, Bristol, however, were successfully continued to a voluntary 
audience (as Foster called it) from 1822 to 1825, when Foster’s health 
deteriorated and the advent of Hall rendered it less imperative for him to 
maintain a testimony in Bristol. Two volumes of these lectures were 
published in 1846. 

30 The Library of Congress Catalogue mentions the 29th ed. (1861) 
published by Bohn, and contains entries also for a “new ed.” of 1865, 
another in 1873 and the latest in 1894 (published by Bell and Sons). The 


[Continued at foot of next page 
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wrote also some lectures, letters on political matters, an introduction 
to Doddridge’s Rise and progress of religion in the soul (1825), 
“Observations on Mr. Hall’s character as a preacher” in Hall’s 
Works (1832), a Discourse on missions (1818) and an Essay on 
the evils of popular ignorance (1820), which went into a second 
edition in the following year. These, with some other short pieces, 
comprise Foster’s literary output. The quality of his mind is 
evident in the lucidity of his writing and the depth of his thought 
on the subject which occupies two hundred pages of the Essays — 
“On some of the causes by which evangelical religion has been 
rendered less acceptable to persons of cultivated taste,” the fourth 
and final essay in the collection. Foster held peculiar opinions for 
a Baptist minister: churches were “useless and mischievous 
institutions”, and ordination a lingering superstition. He is 
believed to have entertained doubts as to the perpetuity of the 
rite of baptism, which he never once administered. Politically he 
was a republican.*! Yet his religious convictions, which he con- 
sidered to be of an evangelical nature, regulated his thinking, and 
Robert Hall wrote of him in glowing terms.*? Bui Foster’s life can 
be studied elsewhere; it is his work that is of primary interest. 
Essays in a series of letters to a friend contains four essays. The 
first three are normal literary pieces: “On a man’s writing 
memoirs of himself,” “On decision of character” and “On the 


British Museum Catalogue (1881) has entries for various eds. up to the 13th 
(1846), while the Bodleian Library Catalogue contains an ed. of 1875 as its 
latest copy. It is interesting to notice the progress of Foster’s reputation. 
The spate of eds. of the Essays gradually dies down until the final issue (as 
far as I have been able to ascertain) is reached in the concluding decade of 
the nineteenth century. Such a posthumous career is not difficult to account 
for. The rise of a more numerous reading public without the educated 
taste of former generations, the questioning of the basic tenets of Christ- 
ianity by both scientific and “ higher critical ” circles, and the great increase 
in the supply of popular fiction, would all tend to limit the appeal of 
books like Foster’s—not to mention his eighteenth-century tone and 
manner. A glance at Q.D. Leavis, Fiction and the reading public (London, 
1932), will show the competition against which Foster was struggling. 
(Mrs. Leavis’ whole thesis is relevant.) The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th 
ed. (1879) has a principal article on Foster; in the 11th ed. (1910) it is 
greatly reduced; the current ed. (1955) ignores him. 

31 So D.N.B. 

32 Obituary in the Annual Register for 1843, p. 305. 

33 See Foster's life and correspondence, ed. J. E. Ryland (London, 1846); 
G. Gilfillan, Galleries of literary portraits, 11 (Edinburgh, 1856); E. Whately, 
Life and writings of the late John Foster, the essayist (Dublin, 1863); W. 
W. Everts, Life and thoughts of John Foster (London, 1868); P. Bayne, Six 
Christian biographies (London, 1887). 
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application of the epithet romantic.” They are all written from an 
explicitly Christian viewpoint and each treats specifically Christian 
aspects of the subject. Thus in the course of the first essay Foster 
describes the way in which a man of little intellectual ability or 
attainment can become an atheist®4 and he points out the happiness 
of the devout man;* during his second essay he takes the oppor- 
tunity to mention briefly the activities of Christian missionaries 
among the heathen;* the last two letters of the third essay contain 
a meditation on the sinful staie of man and his impotence to bring 
about any reformation of morality and affairs generally by his own 
strength.9? 

The final essay, on the aversion of the man of taste to evangelical 
Christianity, is the most substantial and the most interesting from 
the point of view of our particular enquiry. Foster begins by 
stating that the most important of all man’s affairs is the search 
for that form of life which will render him eligible to enter “ that 
greater stage” of existence. “ We, my friend, are persuaded that 
the enquiry, if serious, will soon terminate, and that the Christian 
character will be selected as the only one, in which it is wise to 
await the call into eternity, Indeed the assurance of our eternal 
existence itself rests but on that authority which dictates also the 
right introduction to it.”58 He goes on to aver that “ the Christian 
character is simply a conformity to the whole religion of Christ.”%9 
There is, however, a strong tendency, especially in persons of 
refined taste, to shrink from some of the peculiar distinctions of 
Christianity, or at least to modify them. Foster has no intention 
of discussing the natural repugnance of those manifesting no 
concern for religion in general; he sets out to consider only the 
intelligent person who accepts the divine revelation of the Bible 
and the rightness of Christianity, yet dislikes deeply the basic 
evangelical tenets. Foster’s study of the state of mind of such a 
man shows considerable insight into the subtleties of the human 
spirit faced with the demands of an uncompromising gospel 
Probably his experience with the members of the several Baptist 


34 Essays in a series of letters, 6th ed. (London, 1846), pp. 46-56. There 
is a footnote on p. 49 in which Foster considers briefly also the careers of 
the unbelieving philosophers who “have ascended the dreary eminence, 
where they look with so much complacency up to a vacant heaven and 
down to the gulf of annihilation”, showing that there is little difference 
between the process of reasoning which led them to unbelief and the more 
vulgar considerations which prevailed in the lesser mind. 

35 Ibid., pp. 66-67. 38) bid., pp. 247-248. 

36 Ibid., p. 125. 39 bid., p. 248. 
37 Ibid., pp. 217-245. 
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congregations to whom he had already ministered would prove of 
assistance in this analysis. He writes: 

If it were safe, he [the hypothetical cultivated man who finds evan- 
gelical Christianity distasteful] would much rather be the dignified 
professor of such a philosophic refinement of Christianity [i.e., “a 
scheme composed of the general principles of wisdom and virtue, 
selected from the Christian oracles and the speculations of philosophy, 
harmonized by reason, and embellished by taste ”], than yield himself 
to be completely humbled into a submissive disciple of Jesus Christ. 
This refined system would be clear of the unwelcome peculiarities of 
Christian doctrine, and it would also allow some different ideas of the 
nature of moral excellence. He would not be so explicitly condemned 
for indulging a disposition to admire and imitate some of those models 
of character which, however opposite to pure Christian excellence, the 
world has always idolized "40, 

Such a person does not dislike Christianity because of the abuses 
and depraved institutions of what passes for Christian civilization; 
he can discern the hypocrisy and worldly ambition which stain 
Christian history, and readily rejects what is un-Christian therein. 
While he freely admits the divine authority of the Christian 
religion, however, he instinctively recoils from that part of its 
dogma which is professed in the evangelical system: man’s radical 
corruption, the doctrine of the atonement, the effectual calling of 
the Holy Spirit, and separation from the world.*! Antipathy to 
these doctrines naturally leads to hostility to the very moral spirit 
of Christianity. 

Foster then embarks on his exposition of the difficulties 
attendant on the intelligent man’s acceptance of evangelical 
doctrines. These lie not only in the nature of the doctrines them- 
selves, but in the attitude and the intellectual equipment of a pro- 
portion of evangelicals whose mental defects must be apparent to 
the “‘ man of taste’’. Much of the second, third and fourth letters 
are taken up with the enumeration of indications of the mental 
inadequacy of many of the humbler adherents of evangelical 
Christianity. Foster’s objective survey is reminiscent of the asper- 
sions cast by contemporary and later opponents on the average 
puritan’s intellectual stature, and prophetic of much that is said 
today about so-called ‘‘ fundamentalists.”” It must be admitted, 
however, that a great deal of what the ‘“‘ man of taste ’’ considers to 





40 Tbid., p. 252. 


41 bid., p. 255. Foster adds that evangelicalism was often called, “ among 
the scoffing part of the wits, critics, and theologians of the day, by the 
terms Fanatical, Calvinistical, Methodistical.” The term “ fundamentalism ” 
had not then been added to the armoury of the critics of the evangelical 
system. 
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detract from Christianity in the intellectual conduct of its evan- 
gelical followers might well be noted and corrected (if necessary) 
by Christians of any period. The gospel, says Foster, is for all, 
and since of those who accept it there will be a greater number of 
“weaker minds”, it tends to appear mean in the eyes ot intellect- 
uals. Hence, for the Christian, greater mental ability brings greater 
responsibility for devotion to his faith. He must avoid the many 
pitfalls for the unwary, weaker brethren: refusal to enquire into 
the foundations of Christianity because such research implies the 
existence of doubt; failure to appreciate the importance of right 
doctrine beside the value of experience; concentration on a 
favourite doctrine to the exclusion of others, equally important; 
disinclination to acquire knowledge (although having the means and 
the time) because it has no relevance to Christianity; a tendency 
to boast of a lack of knowledge; a misplaced zeal for reading only 
the Bible, and expressing approval of only those works that accord 
with almost illiterate Christian belief; the application of dispropor- 
tionate emphasis on the precise modes of religious observances (we 
remember Foster’s view of the practice of baptism); the use of 
artificial solemnities of diction, expression and behaviour; and the 
cultivation of a peculiar vocabulary, and addiction to a stock 
repertoire of clichés, metaphors and similes when discussing 
Christian matters. 

This last point leads Foster into an extended discussion of the 
contemporary evangelical vocabulary and style—in which he 
attacks the use of a pseudo-biblical dialect in which phrases are 
employed as substitutes and not vehicles for ideas—which takes up 
.cuers three and four. This is interesting as an indication of his 
approach to language and style, but is not quite relevant here. It 
will be sufficient to say that he gives examples of the various mani- 
festations of the evangelical “dialect” and offers his critical 


42 Many of these charges, both as to mental equipment and personal 
behaviour, were levelled at the Puritans by their more untheological 
antagonists, who found them fair game to satirize; Jonson’s Bartholomew 
Fair is probably the best-known example, and Macaulay’s classic misrepre- 
sentation (see p. 100, n. 24) the most influential. For authoritative refutations 
of these criticisms, see, e.g., L. B. Wright, Middle-class culture in Eliza- 
bethan England (Chapel Hill, 1935), passim—by a scholar who shows no 
special sympathy toward the Puritains. See also the well-known works by 
Haller, Miller and Knappen. Perry Miller deals with the intellectual ethos 
of the New England Puritans, as does S. E. Morison, The intellectual life of 
colonial New England (New York, 1956). The Puritan is no longer here to 
defend his nasal tones or his peculiar gait, but there can be no doubt as to 
his intellectual interests and his pursuit of them. 
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comments. His clarity of expression and what can only be described 
as sheer common-sense might be compared with Dr. Johnson's. 
whose language, Foster remarks, is condemned by all men of 
taste—poetic justice after Johnson’s censure of Milton for his 
‘“* Babylonish dialect.”*3 He cites Addison, Pope, Shaftesbury, 
Bolingbroke and Hume with approval (for their clear and “‘neutral”’ 
language), and mentions Burke (with Milton and Johnson) as an 
example of a secular writer employing an “‘ arbitrary and capricious 
construction ’’ such as he deplores in the language of some evan- 
gelical Christians. His criticisms cover the bulk of contemporary 
evangelical writing which manages to smother its theology in a 
blanket of clichés, mock-eloquence and sheer bombast. 

So far Foster has discussed the misrepresentations and the un- 
couth expressions of Christianity which naturally disquiet the man 
of taste. Now he turns to consider other factors which pervert the 
very principles of taste itself, ‘‘ so as to make it dislike the religion 
of Christ, even if presented in its own full and genuine character.” 
He advances for his readers’ assent a proposition which would be 
familiar, in a sense, to those who knew anything of the views of 
the early and medieval Christian writers, or who recalled the 
strictly disciplined intellectual life of the puritans in the seventeenth 
century and before. It is an assertion, however, which startles 
because it is rarely stated; it is either implied or ignored. 

I fear it is incontrovertible, that far the greatest part of what is 
termed Polite Literature, by familiarity with which taste is refined, and 
the moral sentiments are in a great measure formed, is hostile to the 
religion of Christ; partly, by introducing insensibly a certain order of 
opinions unconsonant, or at least not identical, with the principles of 
that religion; and still more, by training the feelings to a habit alien 
from its spirit . . . I do refer to writers palpably irreligious . . . but to 
the general assemblage of those elegant and ingenious authors who 
are read and admired by the Christian world, held essential to a liberal 
education and to the progressive accomplishment of the mind in 
subsequent life, and studied often without an apprehension, or even a 
thought, of their injuring the views and temper of spirits advancing, 
with the New Testament for their chief instructor and guide, into 
another world44. 

Having stated his opinion with exemplary clarity, Foster goes on 
to a more detailed examination of both classical and modern litera- 
ture, setting out his Christian reactions to their study.‘ 

Firstly, in letters five and six, Foster considers the literature of 


43 Tbid., p.313. 44 Ibid., pp. 335-336. 

45It would be difficult and probably unwise to depart from Foster’s 
orderly presentation of his thesis: hence my account bears something of 
the nature of a precis. 
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classical antiquity. Latin had ceased to be the medium of civilized 
intellectual communication before Foster’s day, consequently the 
Christian would not be disturbed to any great extent by the fact 
that the grammatical textbooks of that language—formerly living 
—were based on the analysis of, and illustrated by quotations from, 
classical authors. This was the dilemma of the Latin Fathers, who 
were further embarrassed by the certainty that Christian writing 
could not bear comparison stylistically with that of the pagans. 
By Foster’s time the classics had attained academic status, and 
hence afforded no compelling problem; the general decline of once 
almost universally held Christian standards also contributed to a 
failure to recognize any discrepancy between holding the faith and 
studying pagan literature, either classical or modern. The age had 
passed when a translator had to justify his labours to turn a heathen 
poet’s work into English, hoping that the result would prove 
“Not more delyghtfull too the eare than frutefull to the mynd.”*¢ 

But the classics—as Foster points out—were the basis of education, 
and thus a formative influence on taste. He is therefore constrained 
to stress that the influence of the writers of heathen antiquity is 
heathenish. Much of their philosophy could be safely and without 
regret consigned to oblivion; even their ideas of a Supreme Being 
are debased by association with other less exalted concepts. Their 
metaphysics are outmoded, but their didactic morality has attained 
great influence by virtue of the attractiveness of pagan biographies 
of personified moral sentiments, both historical and fictitious—i.e., 
the writings of both historians and poets. 

Like any good critic, Foster then proceeds to particularize, and 
discusses the great figures of classical literature. 

Homer . . . is the favourite of the whole civilized world; and it is 
many centuries since there needed one additional word of homage to 
the amazing genius displayed in the Iliad. The object of enquiry is, 
what kind of predisposition will be formed toward Christianity in a 
young and animated spirit, that learns to glow with enthusiasm at the 


scenes created by Homer, and to indulge an ardent wish, which that 
enthusiasm will probably awaken, for the possibility of emulating some 


46 Shakespeare’s Ovid, being Arthur Golding’s translation of the Meta- 
morphoses, ed. W. H. D. Rouse (London, 1904), Preface to the reader, line 
169 ff. The whole of Golding’s Epistle and Preface repay attention. His 
Christian moral interpretation of the classics is representative, but L. T. 
Golding’s description of him in his title (An Elizabethan puritan, New 
York, 1937) needs more justification. Cf. P. Cruttwell, The Shakespearean 
moment (London, 1954), p. 157, where the suggestion is made that the 
puritan preferred the heathen thought and imagery of the classic’ to 
those of the Christian Middle Ages, because the former were safely dead 
while the latter were still uncomfortably alive. 
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of the principal characters. Let this susceptible youth, after having 
mingled with burned in imagination among heroes . . . be led into the 
company of Jesus Christ and his disciples . . . what must he, what can 
he, do with his feelings in this transition? . . . one of these two 
opposite exhibitions of character will inevitably excite his aversion. 
Which of them is that likely to be, if he is become thoroughly 
possessed with the Homeric passions ?47 

What Foster expresses so concisely is of relevance to a similar 
problem on a lower plane today—the influence of modern mass 
popular culture on impressionable youth which is inclined to 
dismiss Christian teaching as being unworthy of its consideration. 
But this is not our subject; Foster is expressly considering the 
educated man of taste nourished on polite letters. He next imagines 
the reader of the Gospels turning to Homer and being confounded 
that the poetry should call upon him to worship revenge, “‘ the real 
divinity of the Iliad.” For, asserts Foster, the morals deducted 
from Homer’s epics by the critics are nothing—‘t Whatever is the 
chief and grand impression made by the whole work on the ardent 
minds which are most susceptible of the influence of poetry, that 
is the real moral.’’48 The /liad is not an eloquent history but a 
presentation of pagan morality in a manner which prevents a just 
estimate of it being formed; “. . . a transforming magic of genius 
displays a number of atrocious savages in a hideous slaughter- 
house of men, as demi-gods in a temple of glory.”49 How can a 
Christian read such a work, asks Foster, without ‘“‘a most vivid 
antipathy ’’ to what he perceives to be the poet’s moral spirit? 
And he states the paradoxical fact of Homer’s acceptance in the 
Christian West: ‘‘ Yet the work of Homer is, nothwithstanding, the 
book which Christian poets have translated, which Christian 
divines have edited and commented on with pride . . . and which 
forms an essential part of the course of a libera] education, over 
all those countries on which the gospel shines . . . Homer, and 
similar poets, whose genius transforms what is, and ought always 
to appear, purely horrid, into an aspect of grandeur.”5® Hence 
Foster concludes that works such as Homer’s, which combine anti- 
Christian influence with great poetical excellence, are ‘‘ among the 
most mischievous things on earth.” 

Foster continues his survey of classical literature with Vergil 
(whose hero is not attractive—a judgment with which most readers 
would agree—but who presents some difficulty with his portrayal 
of the underworld and the incidents of Dido’s suicide), Lucan (who 


47 Ibid., pp. 342-343. 49 Tbid., p. 346 
48 Ibid., p. 345. 50 [bid., pp. 348-349 
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sublimates martial to moral grandeur and is therefore more per- 
nicious an influence than Vergil), the Greek tragedians, and 
classical biography and history. The latter are also to be deplored, 
because the principles of moral excellence which they exhibit are 
not identical with the principles of Christianity. After tabulating 
the essential differences between pagan morality and Christianity 
Foster sums up with this considered statement, based on what he 
has previously examined: “Now it appears to me that the 
enthusiasm, with which a mind of deep and thoughtful sensibility 
dwells on the history of sages, virtuous legislators, and the noblest 
class of heroes, of heathen antiquity, will be found to beguile that 
mind into an order of sentiments congenial with theirs, and there- 
fore thus seriously different from the spirit and principles of 
Christianity.”’>4 

From classical antiquity to those modern writers who imbibe and 
teach the morality of ancient Greece and Rome is a natural pro- 
gression, and to these Foster turns in letter seven. “After a 
comparatively small number of names and books are excepted, 
what are called the British Classics, with the addition of very many 
works of great literary merit that have not quite attained that rank, 
present an immense vacancy of Christianized sentiment. The 
authors do not exhibit the signs of having ever deeply studied 
Christianity, or of retaining any discriminative and serious impres- 
sion of it.”’52 He quotes Christ’s words that he who is not with 
Him is against Him, and suggests that such writers—the vast 
majority—see Christ much as they see Confucius. It is these very 
writers whose works are the chief instructors of persons of taste, 
and form their habits of feeling and thought. An outstanding 
aspect of their work is that ‘* the good man, the man of virtue, who 
is necessarily presented to view ten thousand times in the volumes 
of these writers, is not a Christian.’’*5 It would not occur to the 
reader of these books to describe the good men portrayed therein 
as disciples or servants of Jesus Christ. Indeed, supposing the 
characters were to become real persons, they would not be at all 
gratified by such a title. 

Worldly happiness as described by modern writers is completely 
different from that posited by Christianity. No man, according to 
the Biblical view, can be called happy without certain essential 
requisites: a change of heart (conversion), assurance of the pardon 
of sin through Jesus Christ, habitual communion with God, a pro- 


51 [bid., pp. 363-364. 53 Ibid., p. 382. 
52 Ibid., p. 377. 
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cess of improvement (santification), a confidence in God’s over- 
ruling in human life, and a conscious preparation for the next life, 
including a firm hope of eternal felicity. This ‘is not that which 
our accomplished writers in general have chosen to sanction.’ 
Moreover, modern polite literature fails to remind its readers of 
the eternal future, while the Christian views everything in the light 
of immortality. This anti-Christian tendency is also obvious in the 
treatment of distress, old age and death, in which situations 
Christianity offers the greatest consolation and even joy. 

What are the forms of consolation which sensibility, reason and 
eloquence, have most generally exerted themselves to apply to the 
mournful circumstances of life, and to its close? You will readily 
recollect such as these: a man is suffering—well, it is the common 
destiny . . . it is well it is no worse. If he is unhappy now, he has 
been happy, and he could not expect to be happy always. . . . If the 
cause of distress is some irreparable deprivation, it will be softened by 
the lenient hand of time. . . . As to the consolations in death, the 
general voice of these authors asserts the grand and only all-sufficient 
one to be the recollection of a well-spent life... . But yet the greater 
number of the writers of taste advert to tthe subject with apparent 
reluctance, except it can be done, on the one hand, in the manner of 
pure philosophical conjecture; or on the other, under the form of 
images bearing some analogy to the visions of classical poetry. 

To this assertion Foster adds in a footnote: 

What I mean to censure in the mode of referring to another life, is, 
the care to avoid any direct resemblance or recognition of the ideas 
which the New Testament has given to guide, in some small, very 
small degree, our conjectures.55 

In other words, the writers aim to quieten fear rather than to 
animate hope. Poetry too delights in portraying heroes desiring 
death sublimely, never in a Christian spirit, for Christians are not 
the heroes; hence readers are seduced into admiring the deaths of 
characters expressing and portraying non-Christian sentiments. 
Foster pauses here to consider solemnly the plight of those authors 
who have ignored the fact of Christ’s death to conquer him that 
had the power of death, in their accounts of their heroes’ last 
moments, when they need “‘ no recollection of [Christ] in order to 
look forward toward death with noble defiance or sublime 
desire.”>® Foster gives three quotations (without references) from 
verse tragedies of dying speeches voicing classical sentiments, 
having already referred to Socrates, Brutus and others whose lives 
and deaths are favourite material, and comments: ‘“ You will 
recollect to have read many that are . . . improper to engage a 
Christian’s full sympathy, and therefore improper for a_ poet, 


54 Ibid., pp. 385-386. 56 [bid., p. 406. 
55 [bid., pp. 395-398. 
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admitting Christianity, to have written, in order to engage that 
sympathy. It is a pernicious circumstance in passages like these, 
that some of the general sentiments of anticipation and high 
emotion which might be expressed by a dying Christian, are com- 
bined so intimately with other ideas and a whole state of feeling 
contradictory to Christianity, as to tempt the mind by the appro- 
bation of the one into a tolerance of the other.’’®’ It is no excuse 
to plead that the poet or dramatist is imitating reality; piety and 
even criticism demand the adaptation of all examples and senti- 
ments to the purest moral purpose. The poet does not report; he 
invents and engages sympathy for his characters. Even Rousseau’s 
description of Eloisa’s death is deeply affecting but not Christian. 
Foster’s condemnation culminates in an even stronger passage: 
“To create an occasion of thus compelling us to do homage to the 
dying magnanimity of wicked men, is an insult to the religion which 
condemns such magnanimity as madness.’’*® 

Again, writers ignore the evangelical doctrine of man’s total 
depravity; they thereby tend to create in their readers a more 
flattering view of human nature. Even satirists and moralists who 
censure men’s follies maintain that these are accidental to human 
character, or merely “* the wild weeds of a virtuous soil.”” They do 
not acknowledge that all men are by nature the children of wrath. 
Hence the necessity for Christ’s redemptive act and man’s need to 
trust Him are vastly lessened in importance. Far from being 
recognized as the Redeemer, “* Jesus Christ is regarded rather as 
having added to our moral advantages, than as having conferred 
that without which all the rest were in vain.’’5? Eternal happiness, 
which can be gained only by trust in God’s free grace through 
Christ, is therefore held to be the result of human merit. 

Another disturbing factor, continues Foster, is that polite writers 
more than tolerate anti-Christian motives to action, for example, 
the desire to be admired, distinguished or praised. This is most 
pernicious, for a Christian ought to seek to repress his desire for 
the estimation of others. In these authors, however, fame is seen 
as the highest peak of the noble spirit’s achievement. Reviewing 
his indictment thus far, Foster writes: “‘ Now I think I cannot be 
mistaken in asserting that much the greater number of our fine 
writers have done the direct contrary of what I have thus repre- 
sented a devout reader of the New Testament as feeling necessary 
to be done.’’6 


57 Ibid., p. 408. 59 Ibid., pp. 415-416. 
58 [bid., p. 409. 60 Ibid., p. 421. 
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A further tendency which adds to the man of taste’s aversion to 
evangelical Christianity is its portrayal in the work of polite 
authors. They ridicule “the cant and extravagance by which 
hypocrisy, enthusiasm, or the peculiarities of a sect or a period, 
may have disguised [Christian doctrines].”” By a criminal careless- 
ness, or design, however, they sometimes do not choose cant, nor 
do they always distinguish between what taste and sense have a 
right to satirize and what piety commands to reverence. For the 
educated man, therefore, who reads such work, evangelical 
Christianity assumes disagreeable or irreverent associations. 

At this point Foster concludes his general indictment of modern 
secular literature. He recognizes the need for specific criticism to 
support his theoretical approach; indeed, he suggests that “it 
might be a service of some value to the evangelical cause, if a 
work were written containing a clear and serious estimate, individu- 
ally, of the most popular writers of the last century and a half. . . 
with formal citations from some of their works, and a candid state- 
ment of the general tendency of others.’6! He makes it clear that 
this estimate would be offered from the evangelical standpoint, 
expressly with reference to the relationship of the works considered 
with Christian teaching. 

With this desideratum he passes on to review the various genres 
of polite letters. Moral philosophers and historians, he feels, either 
ignore or attack Christian truth, while the general essayists, like 
Addison, never treat the greatest possible theme—redemption— 
perhaps because it would arouse the hostility of their readers. 
Foster then offers a considered view of Dr. Johnson at some 
length. This great writer calls for special attention because of his 
high moral tone and his adherence to Christianity (although it is 
“a monstrous fault” that his words occasionally cannot be recon- 
ciled with the ‘‘ evangelic theory ”’). While he recognizes Johnson’s 
commanding position in English letters and his undoubted standing 
as a classic, Foster criticizes him on two points. Firstly, Johnson 
mixed with unbelievers and immersed himself in literary study, and 
these activities cannot have failed to influence him, however subtly, 
in his religious views; secondly, Johnson omits to introduce into 
his work frequent and serious references to Christian doctrine. 
The whole section on Johnson® is well worth careful attention; in 
it we can see a disciplined Christian intelligence displaying both 
fine appreciation of Johnson’s work and an unashamed and frank 


61 Jhid., p. 425. 62 [bid., pp. 433-439. 
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‘0 recognition of what are felt to be his shortcomings. Foster is 
le certainly fair.® 
Bis Obviously, in turning to the English poets, Foster must consider 
1, Milton, whom he calls “the greatest of all their tribe.” Like 
S- Johnson, Milton invites the Christian critic’s scrutiny: as Foster 
r | remarks, it is an encouragement to find so much to applaud in the 
a § great poet’s work. However, after a suitable expression of homage 
e (‘* Milton’s genius might harmoniously have mingled with the 
al angels that announced the Messiah to be come”’) he passes on to 
Young, Cowper and Watts, parts of whose poetical works he 
n approves because it is possible to turn from them to the Gospels 
o without the consciousness of any discrepancy in the principles 
it i expressed. Foster seems to be aware of the Miltonic unorthodoxy, 
a | or even of the unreal, Stoical Christ of Paradise Regained. Milton’s 
- & wholehearted and complete religious absorption has won the critic 
> 7s over almost before he has had time to register approval.“ From 
.. the overtly evangelical Christian poets Foster turns to Pope. Again, 
it | he does strict justice: Pope’s works are distinguished by a “ galaxy 
t, of poetical felicities’’, but these are not to be confused with 
d || Christian sentiments. Pope’s allusions to Christian matters in his 
lighter works are in a style of ‘ profane banter ’’, while he seems 
- to expunge all Christian associations from his more serious poems. 
The Essay on Man is even thoroughly anti-Christian. 
- 3 Finally Foster comes to novels, “* in which folly tries to please in 
ss a greater number of shapes than the poet enumerates in the 
. Paradise of Fools’’. Unfortunately, for this very reason they are 
e capable of producing a very considerable adverse effect on the 
3s community’s moral taste. Novels also sometimes “* eloquently dis- 
a play characters of eminent vigour and virtue”, qualities which, 
. alas, are uncomplicated by any trace of Christian principles; in- 
8 deed, the “* philosophical ”’ virtues are not seldom accompanied by 
: 63 Cf. Dr. Johnson’s celebrated criticism of Milton, where he admits that 


the poet’s powerful impression triumphed over the critic’s training in a 
d different cultural tradition: ‘We cannot wish his work to be other than it 
is.” Johnson reports the resistance he feels as an eighteenth-century critic 
to Milton’s verse at the same time as he gives an overall favourable 
judgment. This was a considerable tribute to Milton; Foster’s opinion of 
Johnson may similarly be considered a compliment. Both the great and 
the unknown critic view from a moral standpoint, and both are uncom- 
promisingly frank. 
64Cf. H. J. C. Grierson, op. cit., pp. 252-254, where he suggests that 
Milton’s various heresies, his views on marriage and divorce, and even 
the publication (1825) of De Doctrina Christiana, have had no effect on 
“the average pious reader”, because Milton held all the “ central tenets of 
Christianity to the last.” 
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“‘a strongly intimated contempt” for any sort of religious ideas 
especially those of Christianity. Sometimes novels maintain “‘ an 
awkward religion”; occasionally they profess “to exemplify and 
defend, against the cavils and scorn of infidels, a religion of which 
it does not appear that the writers would have discovered the 
merits, had it not been established by law.’’® 

And so Foster reaches his conclusion. The existence of polite 
literature is a fact and cannot be ignored, particularly as it is the 
basis of the man of taste’s training. Two points emerge from his 
survey which disturb the Christian critic. The first is that “‘ so many 
who profess to adopt [Christianity] never once thought of guarding 
their minds, and those of their children, against the eloquent seduc- 
tions of a spirit which is mortally opposite.’’ The spirit of Homer’s 
poetry and that of the classics generally is Foster’s meaning here, 
but his melancholy reflection applies equally to his view of modern 
literature. The second refers to modern polite letters only: Christ- 
ianity “* presented its claims full in sight of each of these authors 
in his time. The very lowest of those claims could not be less than 
a conscientious solicitude to beware of everything that could in 
any point injure the sacred cause. This claim has been slighted by 
so many as have lent attraction to an order of moral sentiments 
greatly discordant with its principles. And so many have gone into 
eternity under the charge of having employed their genius, as the 
magicians their enchantments against Moses, to counteract the 
Saviour of the world.” 

With these unhappy thoughts—inevitable, it will be seen, for one 
with his boldly logical views—Foster considers briefly the prac- 
tical aspect of his study: what can be done by Christians of the 
evangelical persuasion to counteract the extraordinarily potent 
influence of anti-Christian literature? He has already stated the 
need for a more intelligent and elegant presentation of evangelical 
theology in order to remove a major obstacle from the way of the 
man of taste’s appreciation of it. Now he faces the problem of the 
Christian approach ‘to literature, one kind of which he has demon- 
strated throughout his essay. He fully realizes that “* polite litera- 
ture will necessarily continue to be the grand school of intellectual 
and moral cultivation ’’. Consequently successive generations of its 
students will continue to be affected to some degree by its evils; 
such a situation is part of the destiny of those born in a civilized 
country. Hence, “it is indispensable to acquire the advantage; it 
is inevitable to incur the evils.”’®® Until “‘ some new dispensation of 


65 Ibid., p. 444. 67 Ibid., pp. 444-445. 
66 Ibid., p. 351. 68 Ibid., p. 445. 
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heaven shall establish the reign of Christianity’ when the classics 
may perhaps be read for the pure intellectual improvement to be 
derived from them, all that can be done—and Foster admits that 
it will “*but very partially prevent the mischief ”—is for the 
Christian instructor to accompany his pupils through the classics 
pointing out as the occasion offers how their morality conflicts with 
that of Christianity.© ‘* All that I can do,” says Foster, “is, to 
urge on the reader of taste the very serious duty of continually 
recalling to his mind, and if he is a parent or preceptor, of cogently 
representing to his pupils, the real character of the religion of the 
New Testament, and the reasons which command an inviolable 
adherence to it.’’? With these practical but somewhat despairing 
suggestions Foster concludes his Essay. 

I have tried to let Foster speak for himself. The unfortunately 
brief but realistic restrictions which he advocates as being of vital 
importance for the Christian reader of secular polite literature are 
of less value than that long practical expression of his Christian 
sensibility coming to grips with classical and modern literature 
which forms the Essay. It is clear that he is ready to admit what 
might be called secular merit; even those authors whom he 
castigates are recognized as classics, and their influence he feels to 
be the more disturbing precisely because their genius enables them 
to present their ideas in a more intellectually and aesthetically 
compelling manner. Indeed, the Essay gives little reason for 
supposing that Foster actually evaluated for himself the authors 
he mentions. It is likely that he selected established reputations 
and criticized them purely from his Christian standpoint, i.e., his 
initial criteria were secular and therefore, from his point of view, 
negative. His subject here is a general one; that he is capable of 
more particular critical judgment — again without reference to 
authors or works — is evident from a footnote added to the ninth 
and subsequent editions of the Essays, in which, following on his 
essay on the term “romantic” included in the collection, he 
remarks on the difference in tone in English literature which has 
come about since the book was written.”! 

Foster approaches literature as a Christian, one who professes 


69 Ibid., p. 351. 70 Ibid., pp. 445-446. 


71. On p. 439 of the 11th ed., 1835, and p. 329 of the 19th ed., 1846. The 
%h ed., 1830, is advertized as containing Foster’s “last corrections.” He 
notices that the “smooth elegance” of the eighteenth-century writers has 
given way to “every kind of high stimulus *—an advantage on the whole, 
but gained at the cost of “an immense quantity of affectation ” which grips 
even the ablest contemporary writers. Unfortunately Foster gives no names. 
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and seeks to apply standards of judgment which he considers to 
be in accordance with his faith. It might almost be said, on the 
basis of the essay that has been examined, that, for Foster, literary 
criticism was the application of Christian moral principles to his 
reading: criticism was Christianity. The adopton of this criterion 
— there could be no other — leads him to embark on philosophical 
criticism: he discusses “literature” generally in preference to 
individual works. For his purpose this is what he had to do, for 
he sought to reorientate his readers’ ideas about polite letters, 
classical and modern; it was not his intention to examine closely 
the works of any one poet, essayist or novelist. Nevertheless he 
refers to the more prominent authors as examples, and devotes 
several pages to Homer and Johnson, without quoting from their 
works — indeed, without mentioning the title of anything by 
Johnson.”2 Very properly Foster realizes that one cannot generalize 
all the time: philosophical criticism must at some point come to 
grips with a concrete literary work, for it is impossible to discuss 
either what literature is, what it does, or what it should do, entirely 
in the abstract. Foster surveys the more important names in the 
accepted classical and modern syllabus of authors at the close of 
the eighteenth century. It is noteworthy that he fails to mention 
Shakespeare or the now highly-esteemed seventeenth-century 
writers. In this he reflects the taste of his age, and in any case 
he ignores the drama, except for the quotations he supplies from 
contemporary verse tragedies.’$ 

For what is Foster looking when he reads these accepted 
authors? It is quite plain that he desires literature, whether poetry, 
belles lettres or novels, to express Christian doctrines, moral 
principles and sentiments. He is seeking for didactic literature 
which will utilize every suitable occasion to include an inrproving 
incident or stress a Christian attitude. To compel the reader’s 
admiration — against his will, in the Christian’s case — for some 
expression of un-Christian or anti-Christian principles by the use 
of literary skill, is to misuse that gift and to come dangerously close 
to blasphemy. The ancient writers cannot be expected to express 
Christian ideas; their readers, however, in a Christian country, 
living in the light of Christ’s gospel, should exercise their 


72 Foster apologizes for his lack of references to modern tragedies, and 
indicates that he had no access to the necessary books. 


73 On the relationship of tragedy to Christianity see, among others, J. 
Peter, Complaint and satire in early English literature (Oxford, 1956), p. 
211 f., and H. Weisinger, Tragedy and the paradox of the fortunate fall 
(London, 1953), pp. 228-268. 
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intelligent discretion so that, while gaining the cultural benefit to 
be derived from the classics, their minds are not influenced more 
than is inevitable by the heathen morality necessarily espoused by 
the classical authors. Similarly, modern serious writers who fail 
to give expression to Christian principles, as well as those who 
definitely deny any religious belief, are bringing upon themselves 
a heavy weight of guilt, both by the wrong use of their gifts, and 
the subtle seduction of their readers’ minds from Christianity.” 
Foster admits that it is too much to expect any sort of reformation 
in either the authors or the usual readers of polite letters, and so 
all he can advocate is constant vigilance on the part of the 
Christian reader, who must study literature for his education’s 
sake. The strictness of Foster’s criterion is evident in his criticism 
of Johnson, who, for all his massive integrity, is considered to fall 
short to some degree of the standard which might be expected of 
a fully-committed, intelligent Christian author. 

Thus John Foster takes his place in that tradition of the moral. 
criticism of literature which includes Plato, Sidney, John Dennis 
and Dr. Johnson. Literature is valuable for what it teaches: if it 
does not promote moral improvement by a pleasing presentation 
of virtue which causes the reader to imitate it, it is not only useless 
but positively dangerous, for merely to delight is not a sufficient 
justification for its existence. But Foster’s thorough-going 
Christian attitude is a highly individual one which sets him 
deliberately apart from other more celebrated critics.”> He obeys 
one of the commands contained in that Old Testament which he 
carefully avoids mentioning in relation to Christian principles, 
“All thy estimations shall be according to the shekel of the 
sanctuary.”’6 The puritan or the evangelical preacher expounding 
that text would lay stress on “all” and “thy” —nothing is 
excepted, and the demand is singular and personal. Foster 
measures up to this precept (with reference to his subject) more 
completely than one would at first think possible. 

For it is difficult to read and to judge literature in the light 
only of one’s convictions. That Foster faced up to the task so 
courageously and so fairly must be held in his favour. Yet his 


74 Foster does not consider light reading in his Essay, any more than he 
discusses the man averse to evangelical Christianity who is not refined. 
Plainly he must have clearly-defined limits to his subject. 

75 E.g., Sidney, followed by Shelley, applauded Homer's moral influence, 
caused by the desire to imitate the grand expressions of pagan morality. 
Cf. D. Daiches, Critical approaches to literature (London, [1956]), p. 119. 


76 Leviticus 27: 25. 
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recognition of the cultural value of polite letters, his admission 
that the Christian must read profane literature for the sake of his 
mental health, while rigorously insisting on the palliative of a strict 
comparison with Christian truth, points to there being a quality in 
literary art irrespective of its moral effect or its relationship to 
Christianity. Foster does not attempt either to conceal or to 
explore this implication. With eighteenth-century urbanity he 
concedes the point and refuses to thrust poets unceremoniously 
beyond the pale.’? For him, although it is to be understood only 
by implication, good expression, stylistic excellence, is a value in 
itself, exclusive of the conteut thus conveyed. It can be used to 
proffer with the utmost authority and forcefulness a view of life 
and a habit of thought utterly at variance with Christian truth. 
Because both the material and the effect of this large class of 
secular writings are anti-Christian, Foster considers it to be 
pernicious, He does not dispute it to have a secular value, how- 
ever. This is to say that he recognizes the existence of another 
scale of values by which literature can be judged; there are non- 
Christian criteria — non-evangelical criteria, in fact — according to 
which the same works are justifiably estimated to be great. Foster 
would certain regard these non-Christian criteria as invalid, but he 
speaks only for the Christian, and does not offer his views as an 
ultimate literary-critical standard. In other words, he does not 
dismiss the works which he dislikes — the vast majority of the 
world’s writings — as being unworthy of the very name of litera- 
ture. He deplores their authors’ views and their explicit or implicit 
expression because of their effect on the reader’s mind and spiritual 
state; he does not therefore criticize them adversely as literature.”* 

Foster’s concern is wholly with the attractive or unattractive 
expression of Christian or un-Christian sentiments in literature. 
The result of this controlling habit of thought is seen very clearly 
in his essay on the man of taste: the severely logical imposition 
of his standard on the accepted corpus of polite letters puts out of 
court any excellence other than the effective expression of Christian 
sentiments. It is true that Foster insists on the necessity of 
effectiveness; he excludes the great bulk of evangelical writing from 


77 Foster’s evangelical faith gives him a realistic view of human worth 
and thus prevents him from adopting any form of perfectionism. His 
Republic would not have expelled poets: it would have tried to convert 
them. His legislation is only for Christian consciences. 


78 Cf. H. J.C. Grierson, op. cit., p.3. “ Foster recognizes and appreciates 


the worth of what he condemns.” He compares Newman’s attitude, which 
was essentially the same. 
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consideration as literature because it is poorly expressed. But in 
the whole range of classical and modern literature he can find only 
five authors (Young, Cowper and Watts, Milton and Johnson) on 
whom he can bestow praise according to his own criterion, and of 
these, the latter is the target of some searching criticism, and the 
first three are commended only briefly for certain parts of their 
work, It would seem that not only should the author’s evident 
standpoint be Christian (and evangelical), but also that the subject- 
matter should be vitally concerned with Christian truth.’”? Only 
this conclusion can be drawn from Foster’s approval of hymns and 
the Miltonic poems, and his qualified commendation of the less 
overtly Christian writings of Johnson. He accepts two separate 
criteria, one to distinguish “literature” from the great mass of 
written material, the other to indicate the few works included in 
polite letters which can be read with profit — or at least without 
harm — by the Christian. 

That Foster’s critical theory is inadequate will not, I think, be 
disputed, for a more rewarding approach to Pope and the other 
great classics (ancient and modern) is surely necessary for the 
critical Christian reader: they cannot be dismissed from his con- 
sideration and still be recognized as “literature”. But Foster’s 
concern for Christian truth, his deep interest in the education of 
the children of Christian parents,®° the clarity of his thought and 
expression, the ordered exposition of his case, and the rigour with 
which he applies his sole criterion to the whole scope of his subject, 
strike the reader as admirable. It is also plain that he was read 
for the greater part of the nineteenth century and presumably 
exercised some influence, however inconsiderable, over his evan- 
gclical admirers. For the modern reader Foster is stimulating; for 
the Christian, especially the evangelical, his essay is fundamentally 
disturbing, because Foster’s views place him in a long Christian 
tradition, He restates “in the spirit of the second Puritan move- 
ment in England a protest that is as old as Christianity itself, the 
protest of the early Fathers and innumerable saints against the 


79 Cf. H. A. Mason, Humanism and poetry in the early Tudor period 
(London, [1959]), pp. 66-67. “The Humanists . . . could find no justifica- 
tion for literature other than its moral instructiveness, . . . their literary 
vision narrowed to a crude view of Content.” 

80 W. T. Whitley, A history of British Baptists (London, 1923), pp. 276- 
277, praises Foster for his proposal in 1819 that education should be 
provided by the Government for all children. Cf. A. C. Underwood, A 
history of the English Baptists (London, 1947), whose brief reference to 
Foster merely recommends the essay “On decision of character” (p. 173n. 
and p.198n). 
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literature, the drama, and the art of a secular world, a protest 
which has been renewed at every great revival of the intenser, 
more intransigent spirit of Christianity.”®! John Foster makes his 
protest, but fails to solve the problem which exists for every 
intelligent Christian reader of secular literature. His essay exempli- 
fies one Christian approach to literature; if it seems narrow, it is 
but traditional,®* as Sir Herbert Grierson points out. At the very 
least, his essay should sharpen the evangelical conscience, and 
thereby lead to a fuller understanding, a finer appreciation, of the 
problem which poses itself every time a Christian reads a book, 
however celebrated, which does not deal specifically with Christian 
matters from a Christian point of view. 


The University of Liverpool. 


81H. J. C. Grierson, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 

82 For the attitude of the early Fathers see the volumes by M. L. W. 
Laistner and H. O. Taylor, and G. L. Ellspermann, The attitude of the 
early Christian Latin writers toward pagan literature and learning (Catholic 
University of America, Patristic Studies, 82: Washington, 1949), H. 
Hagendahl, Latin Fathers and the classics (Studia Graeca et Latina Gotho- 
burgensia, 6: Géteborg, 1958), and W. Krause, Die Stellung der frithchrist- 
lichen Autoren zur heidnischen Literatur (Vienna, [1958]). From the cele- 
brated “‘ What has Christ to do with Apollo?” and “ Quid Hinieldus cum 
Christo?” (Alcuin), one moves to expressions like “[The divell] feeds 
daintie ears with choise of words, and uncleane hearts with the unchast 
and wanton love-songs of Italian Poetry’ (Richard Greenham, quoted by 
L. B. Wright, op. cit., p. 232), or “ Let the sinner come forth, that hath 
been converted by hearing stories or fables of poets, I am sure there is 
none: for faith is onely by the worde of God: or let the preacher come 
forth that useth such things, and doth it not either to please men, or to 
boast of his learning.” (Edward Dering, quoted by A. F. Herr, The 
Elizabethan sermon (Philadelphia, 1940], p. 90.) These might be multiplied 
Modern views may be found in E. Cailliet, op. cit., A. N. Wilder, Theology 
and modern literature (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), W. S. Reid, “ A Reformed 
approach to Christian aesthetics”, Evangelical Quarterly, XXX, 1958, pp. 
211-219, and many other places, e.g., V. Buckley, Poetry and morality 
(London, 1959), especially Appendix A, “Criticism and _ theological 
standards.” 
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THE PROPHECY OF JEREMIAH 


(Continued) 
by H. L. ELLISON 


VI. THE FAILURE OF REFORM 


WE noted earlier that the “They say” with which ch. 3 begins in 

A.V., R.V. is a completely illegitimate rendering of the Heb. 
‘saying’. LXX and Syr. may be correct in their omission of it, but 
it is far more likely that they were taking the easy way out, as 
does R.S.V. Since its presence cannot be explained by any of the 
normal rules governing scribal errors, it seems most natural to 
take it as the last word of the standard type of heading, “(The 
word of the LORD came unto me) saying.” * 

The chief grounds on which this has been questioned is the 
wish of many commentators to link 3: 1-5 closely with the end of 
ch. 2. It seems more likely, however, that we are passing to the 
much darker outlook of 3: 6-4: 4. If ch. 2 represents Jeremiah’s 
message during the years 625-621 B.C., when Josiah’s reformation 
was gradually gaining momentum, we may well see in these verses 
his caustic comment on the light-hearted acceptance of the Book 
of Law in the latter year. 

If a man divorces his wife, 
and she leaves him 
and marries another, 
will he return to her again? 
Would not that land be completely polluted? 
And you — you who have played the harlot with many 
lovers — 
are you to return to Me? — oracle of the Lorn. 
(2) Lift up your eyes to the hill-tops and see; 
where have you not been ravished? 
By the waysides you have sat waiting for them 
like an Arab in the wilderness, 
and you defiled the land by your great whoredom and your 
evil. 
(3) The heavy rains were withheld 
and the latter rain did not come, 
but a harlot’s brow is yours, 
you have refused to be humbled. 


180 Rudolph, Jeremia?, p. 22; Weiser, Der Prophet Jeremia, p. 29. 
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(4) In spite of this have you not started calling to Me, “My 
Father ! 
Thou art the Friend of my youth. 
(5) Will He be angry for ever? 
or will He keep it to the end?” 
So you have spoken, yet done 
evils to the uttermost. 


This translation calls for a few comments. It is obvious that 
v. 1 is dealing with the position envisaged in Dt. 24: 1-4, though 
it is unlikely that Jeremiah is directly basing himself on the law. 
In every people there is a tendency to regard certain practices as 
particularly reprehensible. Jeremiah’s language makes it clear 
that quite apart from God’s condemnation of it his contemporaries 
considered remarriage to a woman who had already been rejected 
and divorced and who had then become the wife of another some- 
thing particularly abominable. This is something we should bear 
in mind, when we consider the greatness of Hosea’s love for Gomer. 
Since Jeremiah is not directly quoting the law, we cannot raise 
any a priori objection to the emendation that would read, “will 
she return unto him again?” Though this makes a better paralle- 
lism with “are you to return to Me?” at the end of the verse, we 
shall do well to let the Hebrew text stand, even if the emendation 
can claim the support of LXX. The initiative in marriage, as in 
divorce, was the man’s. Here, however, the initiative in departing 
from Jehovah was Israel’s, but in Josiah’s reformation she was 
taking the initiative in seeking to return. 

Some have found difficulty in “and she leaves him”; this is 
hardly to be regarded as mere parallelistic filling. It wishes rather 
to stress that we are not dealing with the case of a wronged wife, 
who might have married another out of sheer necessity. She has 
gladly acquiesced in her husband’s breaking of the marriage bond. 

It used to be common to prefer the LXX reading “woman” 
instead of “land” in “Would not that land be completely pol- 
luted?”, but once again it seems preferable to retain the Hebrew 
text. Martin Buber in particular has helped us to see how close 
the connection of land and people is in Old Testament thought. 
In any case Deut. 24: 4 is quite sufficient support for the reading 
we have retained (cf. also 3:9). The change of text is quite 
understandable in Alexandria, where the link between people and 
land had ceased to exist. 


It now seems universally recognized that A.V., R.V. text were 
at fault in seeing here a gracious invitation and translating “yet 
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return again to Me.” Though this is a perfectly possible transla- 
tion of the Hebrew, it is entirely out of harmony with the whole 
tenor of the passage. 

The picture in v. 2 is of the Arab in ambush by the way 
side awaiting eagerly for someone to rob; even so Israel 
awaits eagerly the opportunity of whoredom. We cannot be sure 
of the precise reference in v.3. We do not know enough of the 
times of Josiah to venture a guess whether his early years had been 
marked out by shortage of rain, and hence drought. Obviously 
there can be no reference to the drought of ch. 14. 

We can almost certainly date this oracle within narrow limits 
by v.4, which undoubtedly refers to the sudden popular accept- 
ance of. Josiah’s reformation. 


The Problem of Repentance 
A quotation from Lamentations Rabbah is typical of the rabbinic 
attitude towards repentance : 

R. Helbo said to R. Samuel Nahmani: “Since I have heard that 
you are a good Haggadist, tell me the meaning of Lam. iii. 44, 
‘Thou hast covered thyself with a cloud that our prayers should not 
pass through.’” He replied: “Prayer is likened to a bath, repentance 
to the sea. As the bath is sometimes open and sometimes shut, so 
the gates of prayer are sometimes shut and sometimes open, but as 
the sea is always open, so the gates of repentance are always opeti. 
When a man wishes to batheain the sea, he can bathe im it at any 
hour he likes. So with repentance, whenever a man wishes to repent, 
God will receive him.” But R. Anan said: “The gates of prayer, 
too, are never shut.” 2 


Whatever may be thought about the attitude to prayer, very 
many Christians would agree with R. Samuel on repentance with- 
out the least demur. But that does not mean that they are 
necessarily correct. It is, incidentally, significant that the rabbis 
understood Jer. 3: 1 as a gracious invitation to repentance. * 

Since this is no treatise on systematic theology, we are not con- 
cerned here with the undoubted fact that obstinate continuance 
in sin may make repentance psychologically impossible, the more 
so as quite obviously this is not Jeremiah’s thought. Equally we 
are not dealing with the need for “prevenient grace” before the 
sinner can truly repent. Jeremiah is really questioning the people’s 
whole understanding of repentance. 

Teshubah implies etymologically turning round and then return- 
ing to the point at which the individual or the nation left the 
path of God’s will. It certainly implied for Jeremiah’s hearers 


2Quoted from Montefiore and Loewe, A Rabbinic Anthology, p. 316. 
*Montefiore and Loewe, op. cit., p. 318. 
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the automatic resumption of former relationships that had been 
broken by sin. This is borne out by the expressions put in the 
mouth of Israel, “My Father” and “The Friend of my youth”. 
They were basing themselves on the covenant and were appealing 
to the covenant God’s loyal love and not to His grace. “My 
Father” is the wife’s respectful address to her husband. 

Amos had made it clear that a sinful Israel stood in the same 
relationship to God as the Ethiopians, and that where the covenant 
had been spurned, the Exodus was in the same category as the 
divine control of the national movements of the Philistines and 
Syrians (9:7). None stressed the loyalty of an all-loving God to 
the covenant more than Hosea, yet for all his vision of the time 
when Lo-ruhamah and Lo-ammi should become Ruhamah and 
Ammi the book ends virtually with a question mark. This is best 
expressed by the final picture we have of Gomer in 3:3. Bought 
back from harlotry and slavery her husband says to her, “You 
shall sit still for me many days; you shall not play the harlot, or 
belong to another man; but I will not go in to you.” She has 
been brought back and shut in, but she has not been restored to 
her privileges as wife. Though this will depend on her conduct, 
yet ultimately the decision is her husband’s, not hers. Did Gomer 
finally yield to a love of which she was so unworthy? We should 
like to think she did, but we just do not know. Isaiah sees this 
covenant love triumphing in a remnant, but only after Jehovah 
Himself has smelted away the dross and alloy (Is. 1 : 25). 

Jeremiah seems to sum this all up, when he denies that repent- 
ance, in the sense of starting again where things had gone wrong, 
was possible. A sheer yielding to the unspeakable grace of God, 
as their ancestors had done, when they left Egypt in faith, was 
another matter. To use Jeremiah’s own picture, the faithless 
wife might plead for mercy, but she had no right to expect her 
old place back, still less to ask for it. What God in His abundant 
mercy might do was another matter. The whole history of Israel 
had been one of renewing a broken covenant, as though man could 
renew what he had broken. So it is that when Jeremiah looks 
to the future he sees the days coming “when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel and the house of Judah, not 
according to the covenant that I made with their fathers . 
forasmuch as they broke My covenant, and I had to lord it over 
them” (31 : 31, 32). All Israel’s history from the golden calf on 
had been lived out under the shadow of a broken covenant. Noth- 
ing less than a new one with a new power would suffice to meet 
Israel’s need. So too in Ezekiel the return to the land precedes 
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repentance and transformation, which are God's act. 

Much of the controversy about Jeremiah’s attitude to Josiah’s 
reformation has revolved around the question whether he would 
be interested in what was essentially a reform of outward religion 
centred on the Jerusalem temple. What is even more important 
is whether we can see him involved in a movement the crowning 
point of which was one more renewal of the covenant (2 Kings 
23: 3). 

Jeremiah and Israel 

It has usually been taken for granted that where we meet any 
mention of Israel in a prophet after the downfall of Samaria (721 
B.C.) Judah is obviously meant. This view has been gradually 
modified. It was first recognized that the Samaritans were far 
from being only non-Israelite. {Then the invitations of Hezekiah 
(2 Chr. 30:1) and Josiah (2 Chr. 35:17, 18) to the North — 
something that would have been impossible had they been all 
non-Israelite semi-idolaters — have increasingly been given due 
weight. 

It is also now fairly generally recognized that the account of 
Josiah’s religious reformation in the North (2 Ki. 23 : 15-20; 2 Chr. 
34: 6, 7) means that his political power extended over Samaria 
and quite likely over eastern Galilee as well. Whether this was 
with the approval of expiring Assyria or not we cannot tell, but 
when Josiah stood at Megiddo against the advancing army of 
Necho, he was not taking a gamble far from his own bases, but 
was defending his own territory at a vital point. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that passages in Jeremiah have 
been recognized as having been addressed primarily and directly 
to the remnants of the Northern tribes, and through them in some 
cases their brethren in exile. It is another matter, however, when 
it is urged that, when Israel is mentioned by Jeremiah, we are 
normally to understand the North.* Underlying it is the fallacy 
already mentioned earlier that one born and brought up in the 
area of Benjamin would be linked in sympathy with the Northern 
Kingdom first of all. There is no reason for linking Jeremiah’s 
earlier activity particularly with Jerusalem — though equally there 
are no grounds for excluding the capital — and so it may well be 
that he was heard north of the old border as well, but except in 
chs. 30 and 31 there is little trace of a special ministry to the 
remains of Ephraim. 


4A protagonist of this view is A. C. Welch, especially in his Jeremiah — 
His Time and His Work. 
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Judah had ever since the disruption of the kingdom been the 
true Israel, the bearer of the God-given religion and dynasty. It 
had received many accessions from the North from time to time 
(2 Chr. 11: 14, 16; 15:9). The only final spiritual hope the pro- 
phets could hold out for Samaria was reunion with the South 
(Amog 9:11; Hos. 3:5). Once its political power was gone, it 
could hope for a national future only with Zion as capital. 

We have in our present setting an interesting oracle (3 : 6-13) 
addressed to the northern tribes, which owes its position mainly 
to the fact that it is an indirect but all the more effective con- 
demnation of the South and so a reinforcement of 3 : 1-5. 

(6) The Lorp said to me in the days of Josiah the king : “Have 
you seen what Apostasy Israel did? She went on every high 
hill and under every green tree and played the harlot there. 
(7) I thought, ‘After she has done all this, she will turn to Me,’ 
but she did not turn, and Treachery, her sister Judah, saw it. 
(8) She saw also that because of her adultery I sent away 
Apostasy Israel and gave her her writing of divorce. Treachery 
Judah, her sister, was not frightened but went and played the 
harlot as well. (9) Harlotry came so easy to her, that she 
polluted the land, playing the harlot with stone and tree. (10) 
In spite of all this Treachery, her sister Judah, did not return 
to Me with her whole heart, but only in pretence — oracle of 
the Lorp.” 

(11) And the LorD said to me: “Apostasy Israel has shown 
herself less guilty than Treachery Judah. (12) Go and cry these 
words to the North, and say : 

Repent, Apostasy Israel . — oracle of the Lorp — 

No longer with angry face will I look on you, 

for loving and faithful am I — oracle of the Lorp — 

I will not be angry for ever. 

(13) Only recognize your guilt, 

that you rebelled against the Lorp your God 

and squandered your love on strangers 

under every green tree, 

but did not obey My voice — oracle of the LorpD.” 

The historical justification for this oracle lies in the fact that 
Judah did not plunge into the extremes of idolatry until the reign 
of Manasseh, i.e. after Samaria had met its doom. It clearly 
comes from a time when the development of Josiah’s reformation 
had become clear, for he dismisses it with the biting word, “In 
spite of all this Treachery, her sister Judah, did not turn to Me 
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with her whole heart, but only in pretence.” * 

The thought can hardly be that Israel may be pardoned, because 
Judah is worse that she. There is no suggestion that the fate of 
Samaria was too severe or too precipitate, but rather that if God 
had borne with Judah this long, in spite of all her sins, then Israel 
might expect acceptance, if only she would “know” (v. 13) her 
guilt. This implies a full inner recognition of all its enormity and 
a corresponding outward expression of it in confession. 

In its present position, therefore, this oracle is a reinforcement 
of the warning in 3: 1-5, but it is also a preparation for the pro- 
clamation of the gracious work of the Lord, which answers the 
problem of these verses. 

It is not easy in such an oracle to be sure how best to translate 
shub. Traditionally it is rendered ‘return’, but it is questionable 
whether this is the force of the Hebrew, which thinks less of dis- 
tance and more of disloyalty and disobedience. ‘Turn’ would 
seem to represent this better. Then in v. 12 there seems no reason 
for not bringing out its full force and inner meaning by rendering 
‘repent’. 


(To be continued) 


5The application of this to Josiah’s reformation is expressly denied by 
Rudolph, op. cit., p. 25, but this is due to a textual emendation which seems 
unnecessary and impairs the historical setting of the oracle. Those who, 
like Weiser, deny it on more general grounds, seem to overlook that it 
could hardly have been understood in any other way by its first hearers. 


i 











THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS : AN EXPANDED 
PARAPHRASE 


IV. PAUL REPLIES TO THE LETTER FROM CORINTH (Ch. 7: 1-16: 14) 
(Continued) 


(e) The Conduct of Church Meetings (Ch. 11:2 - 14: 40) 
i. Women in the Church (Ch. 11 : 2-16) 


You assure me that you remember me in everything and hold 
fast to the traditions, just as I delivered them to you. For 
this I heartily commend you. 

But I wish you to know that Christ is the head of every man, 
and that the man is head of the woman, while God Himself is the 
‘head’ of Christ. Any man who engages in public prayer or pro- 
phesying with his head veiled does dishonour to his head; but any 
woman who engages in public prayer or prophesying with her head 
unveiled does dishonour to her head : she might as well have her 
head completely shaved. If she wears no veil on her head, then 
let her get her hair cropped short. But if it is an unseemly thing 
for a woman to have her head shaved or cropped short, let her 
wear a veil. 

A man should have his head unveiled, because he is the image 
and glory of God; but a woman is man’s glory. Man (in the first 
instance) did not come from woman, but woman from man; nor 
was man created for woman’s sake, but woman for man’s. A 
woman therefore should have her head veiled in recognition of 
authority, and that on account of the angels.’ But by the Lord’s 
appointment woman is not independent of man any more than 
man is independent of woman. For just as woman (in the begin- 
ning) came from man, so man receives his life through woman; 
but all alike come from God. 

Judge this matter for yourselves: is it a decorous thing for a 
woman to have her head unveiled when she prays to God? Surely 
nature itself teaches you that for a man to grow his hair long is 
a disgrace to him, whereas a woman’s long hair is her glory! And 
why? Because her hair is given as a natural covering for her head. 


1This probably means that angels are invisibly present at church meetings 
and cam learn lessons in propriety from the orderly behaviour of the child- 
ren of God. 
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However, if anyone is minded to argue the point, this is all we 
have to say: we have no such custom as you are trying to intro- 
duce, and neither have the churches of God elsewhere. 


ii. The Lord’s Supper (Ch. 11: 17-34) 


But while I am giving you directions about your behaviour in 
your gatherings, here is something that I cannot commend you 
for: when you come together the result of your doing so is bad 
rather than good. What do I mean by that? First of all, I am 
told that at your meetings you are divided into cliques, and [ am 
compelled to believe there is some measure of truth in this report. 
[| know very well that divisions among you are inevitable, but 
God overrules them to make it clear which of your number have 
His approval. 

So, I hear, when you come together it is impossible for you to 
take the Lord’s Supper. The reason is that, as you sit at table, 
every one takes his own supper first, and some are still hungry 
while others have eaten and drunk to excess. Have you no homes 
to eat and drink in? Must you show your contempt for the church 
of God and expose your poorer brethren and sisters to public 
embarrassment? What can I say to you? Am I to commend 
you for this? I trow not. 

Let me remind you what the Lord’s Supper is. The tradition 
which I delivered to you was earlier delivered to me, and it stems 
from the Lord Himself. It is this: on the night in which He was 
delivered up the Lord Jesus took bread; giving thanks, He broke 
it and said: “This is my body which is for you; do this as my 
memorial.” Similarly He took the cup when supper was over, 
and said: “This cup is the new covenant, sealed by my blood; 
every time that you drink it, do it as my memorial.” This means 
that every time you eat this bread and drink the cup you proclaim 
the death of the Lord, and continue to do so until He comes. 
Therefore, if anyone eats the bread or drinks the Lord’s cup in 
an unworthy manner, he will be held guilty in respect of the Lord’s 
body and His blood. We must first examine ourselves, and only 
then eat of the bread and drink from the cup. Otherwise, anyone 
who eats and drinks is eating and drinking condemnation for him- 
self because he does not appreciate the Body. This is why many 
of you are so weak and ill, and why several are sleeping their last 
sleep. If only we sat in judgement on ourselves we should not 
have to undergo the Lord’s judgement. But when we do undergo 
His judgement He is disciplining us to prevent us from sharing 
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the world’s condemnation So, my brothers, when you come 
together to eat, show consideration for one another. Any one 
who is hungry should eat at home, so that your coming together 
may not result in judgement. 

As for the other matters you have raised in this connection, I 
will deal with them when I visit you. 


iii. Spiritual Gifts : Their Distribution (Ch. 12: 1-31a) 
How to test inspired utterances (vv. 1-3) 

With regard to spiritual gifts, my brothers, I want you to be 
quite clear in your minds. When you were pagans, you know, 
you were under control of dumb idols, carried away by their power. 

I tell you, therefore, that no one who is speaking under the control | 
of the Spirit of God can say “Jesus is accursed,” nor can anyone | 
say “Jesus is Lord” except by the power of the Spirit of God. 


Nine gifts of the Spirit (vv. 4-11) 

Now there are different varieties of gifts, but one and the same 
Spirit. There are different varieties of service, but one and the © 
same Lord. There are different varieties of activity, but it is one | 
and the same God who is active in all these activities, no matter 
in whom they are found. Now, whatever form the manifestation 
of the Spirit takes, every person who receives it receives it for his 
own spiritual advantage and that of others. It is by one and the 
same Spirit that one man is given the gift of wise utterance, another 
the power of imparting knowledge, another faith, another the gift 
of healing, another the power to do mighty works, another the | 
gift of prophecy, another the ability to distinguish spiritual mani- 
festations, another various kinds of languages and yet another the | 
power to interpret them. But, I repeat, it is one and the same 
Spirit who gives effect to all these gifts, as he distributes them to 
each according to His will. 


The body and its parts (vv. 12-26) 

The human body, we know, is one, but it has many organs; yet | 
all the organs of the body, numerous as they are, constitute one 

body. So it is with Christ. All of us — Jews and Greeks, slaves | 
and freemen — were baptized in one Spirit into one body, and we 
were all made partakers of one Spirit. All of us, I say, in all our 
variety, for the body consists of many parts, not of one only. If 
the foot says, “I don’t belong to the body because I am not the 
hand”, for all its protestation it is still part of the body. So too 
the ear is not’ separated from the body just because it begins to 
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say, “I don’t belong to the body because I am not the eye.” If 
the whole body were one enormous eye, where would the hearing 
be? If it were all devoted to hearing, where would the smelling 
be? But as it is, God has arranged the various organs in the body, 
putting each one as He has thought fit. If it were all one single 
organ, where would the body be? But as things are there are 
many organs, and one body. The eye cannot say to the hand, “I 
don’t need you”; neither can the head say to the feet, “I don’t need 
you.” In fact, those parts of the body which are reckoned to be 
weaker turn out to be the more necessary, and those which are 
reckoned to be less honourable have all the more honour bestowed 
on them, while those which are less presentable are given a present- 
able covering, of which our more presentable parts have no need. 
God, you see, has put the body together in this way, bestowing 
greater honour on those parts which naturally lack it, so that 
there should be no cleavage among the parts of the body, but all 
of them should have the same care one for another. So, if one 
part suffers pain or harm, each part shares its suffering; if one 
part is honoured, all the others have a share in its honour. 


Exercising spiritual gifts (vv. 27-3la) 

Now you are Christ’s body, and each one of you is part of that 
body. God has appointed us to exercise various functions in the 
Church — apostles first of all, then prophets, thirdly teachers, and 
after that those who are endowed with the power to perform mighty 
works, with the gift of healing, with a helpful disposition, with 
the capacity for government, with utterance in various kinds of 
tongues. You would not expect everyone to be an apostle, would 
you? Or everyone to be a prophet? Or a teacher? It is not 
everyone who is able to perform mighty works, or who possesses 
the gift of healing, or who can speak with “tongues” or interpret 
them, is it? No; but let each of you aim at the highest kind of 
spiritual gifts. 


iv. Spiritual Gifts : The Supremacy of Love (Ch. 12: 31 b- 13: 13) 


Now I am going to tell you a way that is better than any other 
by far. 

I may speak every language, angelic as well as human, but if 
I have no love, I am simply a resounding gong, a noisy tambourine. 
1 may be able to prophesy, I may understand all mysteries and 
every kind of knowledge, I may even have the fullest degree of 
faith — faith that moves mountains — but if I have no love, I am 
nothing at all. Yes, I may even give all my belongings away to 
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charity, I may go so far as to burned at the stake, but if I have 
no love, it does me no good. 


Love is patient, love is kind, love knows no jealousy, love is 
never boastful; love puts on no airs, never acts dishonourably, 
never places her own interests first, and never loses her temper. 
Love never imputes evil motives, never feels glad when others go 
wrong, but .rejoices in everything that is right and true. Love 
conceals the faults of others, always believes the best, never des- 
pairs, and remains steadfast to the end. Love never fails, though 
everything else may fail: prophesying will come to an end, tongues 
will cease, special gifts of knowledge will one day be no more. 
At present our knowledge is incomplete, and so is our prophesying; 
but when we attain perfection, everything that is incomplete will 
disappear. In my childhood I spoke and thought and reasoned 
like a child; when I grew up, I finished with the ways of childhood; 
and so it is with the present age of imperfection as compared with 
the perfection yet to come. At present we see only the dim 
reflection of reality, as im a metal mirror; but then we shall see 
face to face. Now my knowledge is incomplete, but then I shall 
know as fully as I myself am known. So then there are three 
things that abide for ever, and these are faith, hope and love; but 
love is the greatest of the three. 








(To be continued) 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


God Hidden and Revealed. By John Dillenberger. (Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia. 1953. xxiv, 193 pp. $2.50.) 
RREADERS of Protestant Christianity (of which, with Claude Welch 
Dillenberger was part author) will look at this book with close interest. 
It is written in a fresh and stimulating style, but it is so exact in its 
scholarship and built on such a massive foundation of detailed historical 
learning that it makes great demands on its readers. The author has a 
firm hold on a vast amount of source material and historical theology 
which entitles him to be read with the closest attention. 

The book is a concise monograph (of which form Lutheran scholarship 
has shown itself master) on the theme of Revelation. The author, as 
Luther did, handles the idea of the Revelation of God én the closest relation 
to the converse but related idea of the hiddenness of God. A deus 
revelatus means a deus velatus. A veil conceals as well as reveals. 
Dillenberger essays a systematic-historical analysis to show the correlation 
of revelation and hiddenness as the key to the modern theological revolu- 
tion. The author follows Ritschl, Harnack, the Seebergs, Otto, Holl, 
Brunner and Barth in their understanding of the doctrine of deus 
absconditus, and completes his examination with his own view of the 
hiddenness of God and its implications for contemporary theological 
thinking. He makes a valuable contribution in an area where all too 
little is known, i.e. scholasticism in relation to Luther, and gives a weighty 
contribution to the modern debate on Reason and Revelation from an 
interesting historical slant. 

There were several things that interested the reviewer. The author 
discusses the self-contradictions and difficulties within Luther’s own theo- 
logy and produces a firm and consistent framework in which these might 
be held together. More than that he wrestles with the problem of dis- 
engaging Luther from four centuries of Lutheran theologians, a process 
which modern research on Luther must untiringly pursue if we are to 
understand Luther and the Reformation more truly. Further, he sharpens, 
and rightly so, the differences between Barth and Brunner to a degree not 
normally recognized in these islands. Also, quite apart from the fresh 
and sometimes weighty criticisms and assessments he offers within his 
historical analysis, and over and above the wealth of valuable footnotes 
and references, there are the author’s conclusions on the tensions which 
always exist within a revealed religion between revelation and reason, 
betwean God as He is and God revealed to man. 

In making an appraisal of the thinking of so many theologians in so 
many different intellectual settings, and in a field where no agreement has 
yet been reached, an author naturally exposes himself to the criticisms of 
men who think differently. Let one example suffice. To criticize Barth’s 
views as statements of faith and not therefore statements of general 
validity, tends to put Barth in a wrong light. Reason reveals little : 
certainly no saving knowledge. Barth (as Luther before him) is surely 
right in saying that the only knowledge of God along this road is to meet 
the God of Wrath. Faith not only gives the meaning to natural theology 
but provides the right significance to the Wrath by setting it within the 
work of God’s Mercy. In the final analysis, the only one that matters, 
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Reason is shown to resolve itself into idolatry. The unreasonable position 
of evangelical theology is found to yield the most reasonable of positions. 
Nevertheless, though the reviewer might feel bold enough to disagree with 
the author on several points, when he had finished the book he felt 
solidly behind the main argument. 

If the reviewer were to find any fault with the book it would be in 
wishing for a fuller treatment of the theme of the deus absconditus in 
Luther’s writings themselves. Chaper II, which deals with Luther’s own 
thinking, might with advantage have been extended. But to want more 
from an author must surely be the kindest thing to say of his book. 


University of Hull JAMES ATKINSON 


The Trial of Jesus. The Jewish and Roman proceedings against Jesus Christ 
described and assessed from the oldest accounts. By Josef 
Blinzler. Translated from the second revised and enlarged edition by 


Isabel and Florence McHugh. (The Mercier Press Ltd., Cork. 1959. 
xi, 312 pp. 30s.) 


Tus is the translation of a standard work on the trial of our Lord. 

When Professor Blinzler published the second edition of his Der 
Prozess Jesu in 1955, he passed in review practically every serious study 
of the subject which had appeared up to that year, and for this translation 
he has added an account of further literature which has appeared between 
then and now. But the subject continues to attract widespread attention, 
and while the English translation of Professor Blinzler’s book was passing 
through its final stages at the press, Dr. Paul Winter’s “Marginal Notes 
on the Trial of Jesus” have been appearing in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft; since these “Marginal Notes” set forth. 
conclusions differing widely from Dr. Blinzler’s at crucial points, we 
should like to have Dr. Blinzler’s reaction to them, but for that we must 
wait. 

That Jesus was sentenced to crucifixion by Pontius Pilate, Roman pro- 
curator of Judaea from A.D. 26 to 36, is generally conceded, as also is the 
corollary that the charge against Him was one of sedition. So much is 
stated or implied by Tacitus and Josephus. But our earliest authorities 
for the event — the New Testament writers — assure us that His trial 
before Pilate was preceded by a trial, or at least an investigation, at the 
hands of the Jewish high priest and his judicial colleagues, and that they 
reached the conclusion that He deserved the death penalty, but for blas- 
phemy rather than sedition. It is the various accounts of this Jewish 
investigation that present the main problems to the critical study of the 
subject. 

Professor Blinzler gives the evangelic records their proper place as 
primary witnesses for the trial of Christ; it is particularly gratifying to 
note the respect which he pays to the Johannine narrative. He accepts 
John’s report of a preliminary and unofficial inquiry in the house of 
Annas, but explains its combination with the investigation held by 
Caiaphas not in terms of textual dislocation (he will not avail himself 
of the help proffered by the Sinaitic Syriac in this regard) but in terms 
of the characteristic literary methods of this Evangelist. Similarly he 
explains Luke’s representation of a trial before the Sanhedrin held after 
daybreak on Friday (Luke 22 : 66 ff.) in terms of the Third Evangelist’s 
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methods in utilizing his sources. But he insists on the historicity of the 
narrative of an investigation by the Sanhedrin, and argues further that 
it was a real trial and not just an investigation. He rightly refuses to be 
greatly troubled by differences in procedure between the Gospel records 
and the regulations of the Mishnah, whether these differences are adduced 
to prove the iniquity of the judges or the unhistorical character of the 4 
Gospel records. The real illegality of the proceedings was the judges’ 
determination to procure a conviction by hook or by crook. He admits 
that Mlle. Annie Jaubert’s argument for a three days’ interval between 
the arrest and crucifixion of Jesus deserves serious consideration, but 
rejects it. 

The high priest’s question and our Lord’s reply present well-known 
difficulties; wherein did the alleged blasphemy of His reply consist? Not 
in His use of the ineffable name (as would be required by Mishnaic 
regulations), for He appears to have avoided that by speaking of God as 
“The Power’. Professor Blinzler is inclined to think that the high priest’s 
question may not be reported verbatim, and that when he asked Jesus 
whether He was the Son of the Blessed One he made it plain that this 
designation was intended in a sense which connoted equality with God. 
He is inclined to think, too, that many scholars have laid excessive weight 
on the allusion to Daniel 7: 13 in Jesus’ reply; for one thing, he says, 
“the Son of Man in Daniel has nothing to do with the Judgment” (p. 132), 
and so the high priest cannot have regarded Jesus’ words as blasphemous 
because He appeared to usurp a diving prerogative by claiming to be the 
designated Judge of all. But the interpretation of Daniel’s vision surely 
makes it as plain as anything could be that the Son of Man does receive 
the authority to execute judgment. Professor Blinzler mentions that 
Rabbi Akiba pictured the Messiah as God’s assessor on the day of judg- 
ment ‘without thereby making him equal to God. But as a matter of 
fact Akiba’s interpretation of Daniel’s vision of judgment provoked the 
shocked protest that it profaned the Shekinah — no doubt because it was 
too dangerously akin to the interpretation maintained by the Christians. 
And the older Greek version of Daniel translates the reference to the Son 
of Man in Dan. 7: 13 in such a way as to suggest that this mysterious 
figure was the peer of the Ancient of Days, probably preserving a pre- 
Christian interpretation of the passage. If our Lord claimed to be the 
designated world-judge of Daniel 7: 13 and world-ruler of Psalm 110: 1, 
the Sanhedrin could hardly have avoided seeing blasphemous implications 
in His claim — unless they were prepared to admit its truth. 

Professor Blinzler’s case for the accuracy of John 18 : 31 (according to 
which the Sanhedrin has power to sentence a man to death, but had not 
the power to execute the sentance without Roman permission) is a 
strong one, and retains its strength even in the light of Dr. Winter’s recent 
arguments to the contrary. Other features of the trial receive careful 
examination, such as Pilate’s custom of releasing a prisoner at the festival, 
and his attempt to remit Jesus to the judgment of Herod Antipas. The 
whole study is fascinating as well as scholarly; we have seen no treatment 
of the subject so generally satisfactory. 

Mention is made of a number of poorly authenticated rumours which 
have circufated in recent years (especially since the establishment of the 
state of Israel in 1948) of a Jewish plan to reopen the case of Jesus in 
the light of all the evidence. Such a plan, as Professor Blinzler rightly 
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points out, would be pointless at this time of day. If the high priest and 
the procurator and others who were there must be given their varying 
degrees of blame in accordance with the evidence, the question has long 
since been transferred from the juridical to the moral and spiritual plane, 
and reveals rather the true character of our universal sin, together with 
the heavenly grace which provides forgiveness for sin. 
A word must be added in appreciation of the beautiful type-face 
and general appearance of the book. 
F.F.B. 


Die Verklarung Jesu. Historisches Ereignis und synoptische Berichte. By 
Heinrich Baltensweiler. (Zwingli-Verlag, Cramerstrasse 17, Ziirich. 
1959. 150 pp. Sw.fr./DM 18.—.) 

O. 33 in the series of Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alt2n und Neuen 

Testaments is a doctoral dissertation on the Transfiguration of Jesus, 

treated both historically and theologically. In his Jesus von Nazareth 
(1956), Giinther Bornkamm expresses a view widely held nowadays when 
he says that the transfiguration story can only begin to be understood 
when we stop asking what actually happened. Dr. Baltensweiler takes 
the opposite point of view. The transfiguration story can only begin to 
be understood when we have an answer to the question what actually 
happened. And what actually happened, according to him, is that Jesus 
went up a mountain with His inner circle of three disciples, at the tirae 
of the Feast of Tabernacles, in order to give battle to the recurring 
temptation to assume the role of a political Messiah of Zealot starnp, 
and while they were there, God took charge of the situation and trans- 
formed our Lord’s appearance in such a way that the disciples learned in 
an unforgettable way the divine dimensions of their Master’s character 
and ministry, while He Himself received a fresh confirmation of His call 
and of the path by which obedience to that call would lead Him. 

The view that the transfiguration narrative is really a resurrection 
appearance which has somehow become displaced is flatly rejected. It 
was something that happened during our Lord’s ministry because it was 
necessary that it should happen then. The whole narrative leads up to 
the words “Hear Him”. Moses and Elijah were figures of popular eschato- 
logical expectation, but they are eclipsed by a greater than either. And 
the disciples who listen to the command “Hear Him” are representatives 
of the disciples of Jesus in all generations, for whom the transfiguration 
story confinues to witness to the activity of the exalted Lord in His 
Church today. 

It is of passing interest to note that Dr. Baltensweiler follows K. G. 
Goetz and O. Cullmann in taking 2 Pet. 1:17 f. to refer not to the 
transfiguration but to some other occasion unrecorded in the Gospels. 


Der Mensch zwischen zwei Welten. By Hans Walter Huppenbauer. 
(Zwingli-Verlag, Zurich. 1959. 132 pp. Sw.fr..DM 19.—.) 
oO. 34 in the series of Ziirich Abhandlungen, entitled Man Between 
Two Worlds, is more precisely characterized in its sub-title: “The 
Dualism of the Qumran Texts (Cave I) and the Damascus Fragments: A 
Contribution to the Prehistory of the Gospel”. That the antithesis 
between good and evil, light and darkness, it very sharply maintained in 
the Qumran texts is evident, and a certain degree of Iranian influence on 
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the thinking and language of the sect is highly probable. Yet the Qumran 
dualism is no absolute dualism, as Dr. Huppenbauer rightly points out : 
the men of Qumran were orthodox Jews as regards their firm belief in 
one God, the Creator and Disposer of all apart from whom nothing exists 
and who, “for His own glory, ... hath foreordained whatsoever comes to 
pass.”” (That is not a quotation from Qumran literature, but from a 
manual of more recent date; nevertheless, the men of Qumran would 
have responded to it with a resounding Amen!) Such dualism as there 
is belongs to God’s appointment. If the world of mankind is divided 
between the two spirits, the Prince of Lights and the Angel of Darkness, 
who govern respectively the sons of light and the sons of darkness, that 
is so by God’s decree, and it is His decree, too, that has fixed an end to 
this dualistic dispensation, when the day of visitation dawns, The men 
of Qumran knew that they were living in the epoch of Belial, the opponent 
of God. (similarly St. John says, “the whole world lieth in the evil one”), 
but they knew that, in the counsel of God, a swiftly-approaching term 
had been placed upon this epoch; soon Belial and all his works would be 
overthrown, and the rule of light would be established. The details of 
this limited dualism, with special reference to its eschatological and 
ethical implications, are ably expounded in this book. 


Between the Testaments. By Charles F. Pfeiffer. (Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1959. 132 pp. $2.95.) 


R. PFEIFFER, who is Associate Professor of Old Testament in Gordan 
Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts, has produced a 
thoroughly serviceable and readable handbook on the history of Israel 
from the founding of the Persian Empire by Cyrus the Great to the death 
of Herod in 4 B.C. An adequate outline of the general course of Near 
Eastern history during these centuries is provided to enable the student 
to see the history of Israel in its wider setting. In addition to the political 
history, some account is given of such matters of religious import as 
the rise of the synagogue, the origin of the Jewish sects, and the develop- 
ment of apocalyptic literature. We heartily recommend this introduction 
to the intertestamental period. 


New Testament Essays: Studies in the Memory of Thomas Walter Manson. 
Edited by A. J. B. Higgins. (Manchester: University Press. 1959. 
327 pp. 42s.) 


Du to the untimely death of Professor Manson last year this collection, 

planned as a Festschrift, has instead been published as a memorial 
volume. The twenty-one essays, including one American contributor 
(J. W. Bowman, “The Term Gospel and Its Cognates in the Palestinian 
Syriac’’), strike an exceptionally high average in both quality and rele- 
vance. C. K. Barrett, “The Background of Mark 10: 45,” in contrast to 
Manson’s The Servent Messiah, suggests that a “suffering” Son of Man 
may be accounted for within the Son of Man traditions and without 
recourse to Isaiah 53. (Barrett’s pupil, Morna Hooker, develops this 
thesis in Jesus and the Servant, London, 1959.) The “telescoped” Marcan 
narrative of “The Arrest and Trial of Jesus and the Date of the Last 
Supper” (M. Black) may actually cover a period longer than one night. 
Since Qumran evidences a festal calendar varying from the official one, 
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it is possible that the Johannine chronology of the Last Supper (cf. John 
18 : 28) reflects an earlier “illegal” Passover. Could this have been the 
immediate excuse for Jesus’ arrest? R. Bultmann (“Zur Frage nach den 
Quellen der Apostelgeschichte’’”) calls into question Haenchen’s scanty 
treatment, in his recent commentary, of (written) sources and their rela- 
tion to the thought patterns of he completed book of Acts. A. J. B. 
Higgins provides a convenient summary of the “Son of Man — Forschung 
since The Teaching of Jesus.” “To see Peter’ in Galatians 1 : 18 means, 
according to G. D. Kilpatrick, to get information. Opposing the present 
tendency to regard the Gospels as faith or cultic documents in which the 
distinction between history and interpretation disappears, C. F. D. Moule 
(“The Intention of the Evangelists’) argues that they were “less interpre- 
tation, liturgy, and theology than narrative statement.” Similarly, C. H. 
Dodd, examining “The Primitive Catechism and the Sayings of Jesus,” 
concludes that they form two channels of tradition and that the influence 
of catechesis on the Gospels was limited. ‘Worship in the New Testa- 
ment” (B. Reicke), while developing in liturgical patterns, differs from the 
traditional use of the term in that God is viewed as the actor: worship 
is not to offer God anything, but is, even in its active aspect, the receiv- 
ing of God’s gifts in Christ. H. Riesenfeld considers the typological 
significance attached to “Sabbat et Jour du Scigneur” in the apostolic and 
patristic church. “The Baptism of John and the Qumran Sect” (H. H. Row- 
ley) stand in complete distinction at all characteristic points. O. Cullmann 
(“L’Apétre Pierre Instrument du Diable et Instrument de Dieu’’) discusses 
the place of Matthew 16: 16-19 in the primitive tradition. Other essays 
in the volume include those by H. Clavier (Ho logos tou theou dans l’épitre 
aux Hébreux’), Jeremias (“Paarweise Sendung im Neuen Testament”), W. 
Manson (‘Notes on the Argument of Romans 1-8”), E. Schweizer (“The 
Concept of the Church in the Gospel and Epistles of St. John”), V. Taylor 
(“The Original Order of Q”), W.C. Van Unnik (“Dominus Vobiscum : 
The Background of a Liturgical Formula’), H. G. Wood (‘“Didache, 
Kerygma, and Evangelion”’). 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, E. EARLE ELLIS 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Man in Community. By Russell P. Shedd. (London: Epworth Press, 
1958. 209 pp. 30s. Distributed in the United States by Allenson, 
Naperville : $7.50.) 

GINcE the late H. Wheeler Robinson popularized the idea of “corporate 
personality,” considerable attention has been given to its manifesta- 

tion in the Old Testament. Many have assumed, however, that this was 

merely a primitive realism which in the later strata of the Old Testament 
gave way to an individualism more congenial. to western thought patterns. 

To the contrary, this well documented study, a revision of an Edinburgh 

doctoral dissertation, shows to a remarkabie degree the extent to which 

“corporate solidarity” is imbedded in the thought of late Judaism and 

the New Testament as well. Dr. Shedd, who is presently under appoint- 

ment to teach in the Baptist Seminary in Leiria, Portugal, is specifically 
concerned with the Pauline conception of human solidarity in its relation- 
ship to the Old Testament and Judaism. The implications of this 
solidarity principle are clearly seen in the apostle’s doctrine of the two 
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ages, his Adam-Christ typology, and particularly in his teaching on baptism 
and the church. Here is an excellent treatment of a subject which is of 
foundational importance for understanding Pauline thought. It deserves 
to be widely read. 


Louisville, Kentucky. E. EARLE ELLIS 


The Broken Wall. By Marcus Barth. (Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 
1959. 272 pp. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00.) 


AN evangelism study book on the Epistle to the Ephesians (for the 

Department of Evangelism of the American Baptist Convention) is 
surprising enough; this one is not even methodological. (“Nobody can 
stand and proceed ‘in joyful boldness’ and at the same time use shrewd 
methods, wait for better weather, and prepare apologetic devices or 
sophisticated flashlights” [p. 242].) Written in a sparkling idiom the 
volume is impelling and intensely theological. Nevertheless, not all will 
be satisfied with the neither-nor dialectic with which Barth approaches 
certain theological questions. But one will gain a new perspective and 
concern for the church’s responsibility to the world and a new realization 
that for everyone who has received the grace of God “grace is apostle- 
ship,” to be saved is to be sent. 


Louisville, Kentucky. E. EarLe ELLs 


Ancient Judaism and the New Testament. By Frederick C. Grant. (New 
York : Macmillan, 1959. 155 pp. $3.50.) 


his already abundant bibliography, Professor Grant adds this read- 

able and often thought-provoking volume which provides not only a 
capsule survey of the thought and practices of ancient Judaism in its 
relationship to the New Testament, but also a running critique of current 
views at variance with the author’s. Of particular concern are some 
continuing misinterpretations of first century Judaism (e.g. the centrality 
of apocalyptic and Messianism, and character and relation of Qumran to 
the New Testament, pp. 18-22) and the “neo-biblicism” dominant in 
current theology. Still a “Hellenist,’”” Dr. Grant’s convinced arguments 
against the newer “Hebraic” emphasis in New Testament studies will not 
always find agreement, but the interest of the book is none less for that. 


Louisville, Kentucky. E. EARLE ELLIS 


Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist. By E. J. Goodspeed. (Philadelphia : 
Winston, 1959. 166 pp. $3.50.) 

IN advocating the Matthaean authorship of the first Gospel, Professor 
Goodspeed, now in his eighty-ninth year, reopens a question which 

many considered closed. He centres his argument in Mattew’s back- 

ground and the occasion of his call and, along the (sometimes wandering) 

way, makes a telling remark on the tendency of some biblical critics to 

“imply that only unimportant people can write books” (p. 87). 


Louisville, Kentucky. E. EARLE ELuUS 
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Beneath the Cross of Jesus. By Reginald E. O. White, M.A., B.D. 
(Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. 
159 pp. $3: 00.) 


R. WHITE’S excellent volume “Into the Same Image” was reviewed some 
time ago in our pages. Those who read it will open this new volume 
with eager anticipation, and they will not be disappointed. Its sub-title 
informs us that it contains meditations on the Passion of our Lord. These 
are arranged in five groups, “Paradoxes that provoke reflection,” “Achieve- 
ments that belie defeat,”’ “Interpretations that engender faith,” “Implica- 
tions that determine character,” and “Considerations that enrich devotion.” 


Among the “Paradoxes” we have “The strength of weakness” and “The 
hurt that heals.” Among the “Achievements” we have “The bearing of 
burdens,” “The forgiveness of sins,” and “The Transfiguration of death.” 
Among the “Interpretations” we have “The unsaved Saviour,” “The price 
of people” (Redemption) and “The barriers go down” (Access). Among 
the “Implications” we have “The Represantative of many,” “The secret 
of overcoming,” and “The compelling motive” (2 Cor. 5: 14; 1 Jn. 4: 19). 
Among the “Considerations” we have “The Bread of life,” “The cup of 
the covenant” and “The promise of the end” (Mt. 26: 29; 1 Cor. 11 : 26). 
These are only some of the themes that ara dealt with, but they ought to 
be sufficient to show that this is a book marked by quite unusual variety, 
and that in it Mr. White has traversed a wide field of Christian truth and 
Christian experience. 


Take one example of his gift of lucid and thought-provoking writing. 
He concludes his chapter on “The Price of People’ with these words: 
“Thirty shekels of silver, and the precious blood of Christ! How dif- 
ferently men value things. He who is priceless they sold for a song; and 
we who are worthless He freely redeemed by a King-of-kings ransom. 
We are aghast at the value they dared to set upon Him; we are silesced 
and humbled at the infinite value He chose to set upom us. In the scales 
of the cross all values are changed; we only know that by the price He 
paid we are gladly His, now and for ever” (p. 90). 

Mr. White always deals with the profoundest of themes im a spirit of 
lowly reverence and as one who loves Jesus and who owes to Him an 
immeasurable debt. His very fine book should enrich the spiritual life 


of any attentive and thoughtful reader of it, and make him realize more 
clearly than ever before what he owes to Christ. 


Free Church Manse, Whiting Bay, Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 


Calvary Attitudes. By Russell Bradley Jones. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1958. 80 pp. $1.50.) 


The Crucial Words from Calvary. By Herschel H. Hobbs. (Baker Book 
House. 1958. 101 pp. $1.95.) 
Loyalty to Christ. By Donald E. Demaray. (Baker Book House. 1958. 
105 pp. $1.95.) 
E three volumes have this in common that one of the aims of cach 
of them is to give help to preachers in preparing messages for the 
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Easter season. Dr. Jones, some of whose books have already been reviewed 
in our pages, deals with such themes as “Calvary Gamblers,” “The Passing 
Crowd” and “Waiting for Elijah.”” He is always vigorous and forthright, 
and often suggests to’ our minds fresh lines of thought on old, familiar 
subjects. He concludes one of his studies in this way : 


“These waiters for Elijah symbolize all — believers or not — who are 
putting a tomorrow that will never come in the place of the today that is 
here. Christ is here now with His finished work, calling for our allegi- 
ance and wholehearted service. Elijah has had his day. He wag here 
yesterday and did his work well through John the Baptist — the work of 
introducing and identifying the Christ. He must decrease while the Christ 
increases. Are you waiting when you should be working?” (p. 71). 


In the book by Dr. Hobbs, who is a Baptist minister in Oklahoma City, 
we have still another study of “The Sevan Words.” It is a well written 
and independent piece of work, and it succeeds in digging out not a few 
precious gems out of an #mexhaustible mine. Whether this preacher’s 
frequent references to Greek grammar may have gone quite over the heads 
of his hearers, we do not know. Of the promise to the penitent robber 
Dr. Hobbs says that “in this word of Jesus we learn more than from any 
other as to what happens the first second after death. ‘Absent from the 
body . . . present with the Lord’ (2 Cor. 5:8). No in between! The 
last sigh on earth is the first breath in heaven!’ Excellent! But the 
impression produced by such words may in some minds, even in America, 
have been spoiled somewhat by the colloquial words that follow; “The 


sad goodbye to loved ones on earth is a glad hello to loved ones in glory!” 
(p. 33.) 


Dr. Demaray deals with such themes as “Peril of Divided Loyalty” 
(The Rich Young Ruler), “The Singing Apostles” and “The Fool and the 
Fighter.” In dealing with “The Singing Apostles,” he culls effective 
illustrations from the spiritual experience of Madame Guyon, John Nelson 
(John Wesley’s co-worker) and Dr. Stuart Holden. The study of “The 
Fool and the Fighter” is, perhaps, the most suggestive of all. It deals 
with the two Sauls, the Old Testament Saul who said, “I have played the 
fool” (1 Sam. 26:21) and the New Testament Saul who wrote: “I have 
fought a good fight” (2 Tim. 4:7). No very profound depths of thought 
and experience are sounded, but, here and there, hints may be given to 
other preachers which may move them to sink deeper shafts in the mine 
of inspired truth. 


Free Church Manse, Whiting Bay, Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 


Other books, newly published by the Baker Book House, which are 
specially appropriate to the Lenten and Easter season are Calvary to 
Pentecost, the reprint of an excellent work by F. B. Meyer (90 pp., $1.75); 
Culture and the Cross, a volume of expository sermons on various phases 
of the passion narrative, by G. Hall Todd, successor to Clarerce Macartney 
in the Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia (111 pp., $2.00); 
The Pathway to the Cross, by Ralph G. Turnbull, a sequel to his The 
Seven Words from the Cross, which was noticed im our review pages in 
July-September 1957 (127 pp., $2.00); and Messages on the Resurrection, 
seven studies in 1 Corinthians 15, by Herschel H. Hobbs ($1.75). 
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Light in Darkness. By Stuart M. Bryson. (Parry Jackman, London and 
Eastbourne. 1959. 120 pp. 5s.) 


sub-title of this work is “The Story of the Nandi Bible”. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bryson have been for a number of years missionaries in Kenya, 
and their major work has been the translation of the whole Bible into the 
Nandi language — the first vernacular Bible in Kenya. The New Testa- 
ment was completed in 1931, and printed in a pilot edition in Australia; 
when the Old Testament was finished, the whole Bible was printed and 
published by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1939. This is an 
interesting story of Bible translation before the application of modern 
linguistic methods to such work, such ag we are now familiar with in the 
enterprise of the Wycliffe Bible Translators. 


J. B. Watson: A Memoir and Selected Writings. By Robert Rendall. 
Foreword by John R. Watson. (London: Pickering & Inglis Ltd. 
1957. 224 pp. 17s. 6d.) 


J B. WATSON (1884-1955) was a native of Cumberland who spent the 
* greater part of his life (1905-45) as a customs officer in the Pool of 
London. But there are many who remember him best as an able and 
heart-warming expositor and minister of the Word—a vocation to which 
he devoted his leisure time for half a century, in London and out of it, 
mainly (but not exclusively) among the assemblies of Open Brethren. 
For the last fourteen years of his life he was Editor of The Witness. 
To those who remember him with affection (and that means those who 
remember him, without qualification) the first part of this volume—a 
memoir compiled by his friend Robert Rendall—will make an appeal of 
its own. The second part of the volume reproduces seventeen papers on 
biblical and Christian topics, among which one may single out for special 
commendation one entitled, “Is it well with the child?” (an address to 2 
conference of Sunday School teachers) and a series of six on “Men 
Around David”. Many who did not know him, as well as those who did. 
will find these papers profitable reading. Spiritual insight and practical 
sense are here combined with a rare feeling for expressive words, and no 
Christian reader could fail to find real help in these pages. 





